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1859 AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


wie the year 1859 has receded but a little way into 
the background of the past, it will be remembered 
only by the short Italian war, unless it retains a more per- 
manent historical interest as the era of the rifle volunteers. 
Already an effort of memory is necessary to recal the DERBY 
Ministry with its unhappy Reform Bill, which combined 
almost every defect that could render a political measure 
impracticable. The defeat of » Government in the first six 
weeks of the session has become an annual event, and it seems 
that in alternate years the catastrophe is necessarily fol- 
lowed by the more serious evil of a dissolution. According 
to the rules of the game of faction, every Government is 
entitled to two chances of life, and when they are disposed 
of, the seat must be vacated for another player. Few 
moderate politicians were in a hurry to get rid of the 
Dersy Cabinet, and when it had blundered into destruc- 
tion prematurely, still fewer wished it back, The country 
has fortunately prospered while two great parties in suc- 
cession have been devising methods of satisfying the ima- 
ginary desire of Reform which is supposed to pervade some 
apocryphal portion of the community. The philosophical 
newsmonger has been at leisure to look abroad for more 
stirring scenes, and the grave professor of the form of talk 
which is called Social Science has enjoyed the opportunity: of 
studying a strike without external distraction. 

The successful audacity of the French attack upon Austria 
will not easily be forgotten, even in an age of unexpected 
catastrophes. The great political results which may probably 
follow from the invasion of Lombardy seem to have been 
scarcely contemplated by the sole author of the war. The 
old-fashioned motives of acquiring military glory and astonish- 
ing the world are still strong enough to account for enter- 
prises which involve the possible dissolution of ancient empires, 
and the certain destruction of thousands of men. Ever 
since the peace of 1815 the Continental Sovereigns have 
affected more and more the character of military chiefs. 
The Emperor Nicwoxas, performing on a colossal scale the 
_ functions of a drill-sergeant, commanded the admiration of 
Europe, until the soundness of his system was unluckily 
tested by the Crimean war. The present Emperor of 
AustriA, placed in his boyhood on a tottering throne, which 
was afterwards confirmed by the successes of Haynau and 
Rapetzky, might be thought to have some excuse for finding 
in his army the habitual occupation of his life. When 
Napoteon III. adopted the imperial fashion of uniforms and 
reviews, his new colleagues probably gave him credit for a 
natural desire to comply with the recognised customs of 
Crowned Heads. Unfortunately, the ambition of the successful 
adventurer soared above the position of an amateur adjutant, 
and he understood that his power would be best established by 
the proof that he possessed the qualities of a general. What- 
ever censure may attach to selfish ambition, there is a kind of 
consistency in the inference that great armies, if they are to 
exist at all, ought to fight great battles under the command 
of the potentates who employ them in time of peace as 
an appendage to their state. The Emperor of the Frencu 
deserves the credit of practising in earnest the trade which 
had long been professed by his brother Sovereigns. When 
he first assumed the command of the army, his African and 
Crimean lieutenants were disposed to ridicule the assump- 
tion of military functions by a mere carpet soldier. Before 
the end of the campaign, they were forced to admit that their 
Emperor was really their chief, and that the movements of 
the army were as entirely his own as the policy of his 
Cabinet. In the height of the first Napo.Eon’s success, a 
witty French malcontent was in the habit of arguing that 
the successful command of armies was compatible with the 
meanest faculties. It was, he maintained, impossible that 


Conp& should have possessed any special knowledge of his 
business when he won the battle of Rocroy at the com- 
mencement of his first campaign ; and in his own time, 
CourRiER was ready to bear witness that some of the greatest 
Marshals were among the dullest and most ignorant of man- 
kind. The truth seems to be, that the art of war may be 
studied in books, and that a man of ability, possessing the 
great advantage of supreme and irresponsible power, is capable 
of competing on more than equal terms with professional 
soldiers of smaller natural capacity. Napro.xon ITI. performed 
no extraordinary feats of strategy in Italy, and he was fortu- 
nate in the imbecility of his principal opponents ; but in an age 
which has not produced asingle great general, he may claim 
at least equal military rank with any of his contemporuries. 
It cannot be doubted that he has confirmed by his personal 
prowess the hold which his dynasty already possessed 
on the attachment of the army. The Freach nation in 
general is divided between admiration for warlike exploits 
and a vague and spreading suspicion that military glory is 
in some respects an anachronism. The peasantry dislike 
the increased pressure of the conscription, though they are 
eager for the premium on subscriptions to successive loans ; 
and the merchants, and manufacturers, and stockjobbers 
associate the hope of profit with the continuance of peace. 
The political confidence in the Emperor is shaken at the 
same time that the multitude relies with increased faith on 
his genius and his fortune. Two European wars within five 
years have discredited the oracular assertion that the 
Empire is Peace. 

The Spanish expedition against Africa may be regarded 
as a plagiarism of the policy of France. The pretexts for 
the war, if they had not been transparently futile in 
themselves, were virtually acknowledged to be insincere 
when the enterprise was represented as a Holy War. The 
duty of slaughtering infidels must be equally urgent 
at all seasons, and in the days of genuine Crusades 
it was never thought necessary to allege that Sanapin 
had offered any special provocation to Puinie Avucustus 
or Ricuarp Ca@ur DE Liox. Queen has oc- 
casionally been even worse employed than in em- 
broidering symbolic standards to be borne against the 
heathen ; but it is difficult to believe that the priests, the 
people, or the journalists really feel any pious enthusiasm 
for the enterprise which is, on the whole, so popular. 
Marshal O’DonnELL is not supposed to possess the disposition 
of a knight-errant or missionary, and his motives are 
sufficiently intelligible without reference to a sham medix- 
valism. The military Prime Minister wishes to prove to 
Europe that Spain has an army, and to his own countrymen 
that he is able to command it. Incidentally, it may be 
thought advantageous to extend the Spanish possessions on 
the African coast, and it is reserved for the future to deter- 
mine whether it will be practicable to recover Gibraltar in 
concert with France. The campaign will probably end with 
the capture of two or three Moorish forts, and with suc- 
cessful skirmishes, which may pass for victories. The expe- 
dition is interesting, as it affords an indication that the long 
depression of Spain is passing away ; andgit also furnishes 
a curious illustration of the extent to W the military 
revival has proceeded under the influence of the Bonaparte 
dynasty. 

The balance of power, disturbed by the ambition of 
France, seems scarcely likely to settle speedily down into 
a state of stable equilibrium. The Pope is threatened with 
the loss of a portion of his dominions ; and although, as a 
Sovereign, he has long been practically impotent, his efforts 
to avert his fall by a general disturbance may possibly still 
prove formidable. The Roman Catholics throughout Europe 
are capable of rallying to a cry, and by degrees they may 
begin to believe in their own loud declaration that the reli- 
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gion which they profess to hold is identified with the tempo- 
ralities of the Holy See. Little religious faith is necessary 
for the formation of a party, and it may be remembered 
that, in 1848, the pious Turers concurred with the devout 
CavAtcNac in holding that the restoration of the Pore was 
a duty incumbent on Catholic France. A more immediate 
change in the distribution of national power may possibly be 
impending through the internal dangers of Austria. The 
opportunity of the war tempted Hungary to the verge of an 
insurrection, which was only averted by the sudden peace of 
Villafranca. The Protestant synods have since given ex- 
pression to the national discontent, and the Roman Catholic 
Hungarians are honourably distinguished from their co-reli- 
gionists throughout Europe by their preference of patriotic 
duties to sectarian pretensions. No future rising in Hun- 
gary will be suppressed by the aid of Russia, nor can it be 
supposed that Austria can survive as a great Power the loss 
of the central portion of her Empire. There is little pro- 
spect that the long agitation of Continental politics will 
soon subside, and Englishmen can only hope that they may 
continue to enjoy the pleasure of looking from the firm land 
on their neighbours who are tossed on a tempestuous sea. 
Their domestic history in the past year presents a happy 
blank to the historian, and, but for the vexatious project of 
Reform, they might reasonably hope for a continuance of 
their prosperity. 


ENGLISHMAN AND FRENCHMAN. 


‘oon a the dialogue on French affairs published last 
week by the Zimes has failed of having the slightest 
effect on English opinion, it has excited a good deal of 
interest, through the prevalence of a rumour which asso- 
ciated two conspicuous names with the interlocutors. 
Perhaps there is but one Frenchman in Paris who is so 
anxious as one of these speakers to convince us that we are 
not going to be attacked, and but one Englishman who is so 
ready as the other to admit the force of arguments which 
cannot but have been weighed by everybody who has 
bestowed an hour’s thought on the question. Yet, 
after all, it is a point of the very scantiest impor- 
tance whether this dialogue really reflects a genuine 
conversation, or is merely an Tmperialist argument 
invested with suspicious candour and fairness by the Pla- 
tonic form into which it is thrown. Everybody knows that 
the Emperor of the Frencn does not wish this country to 
be alarmed at his preparations, and everybody is aware that 
Mr. Cospen and his friends are ready to be satisfied with 
the very feeblest reasons for differing from the popular view 
of the Imperial policy. 

The Englishman who takes part in this dialogue appears 
to hear, for the first time, that a great augmentation of the 
French navy was projected during Lovis Puriiere’s reign. 
The fact is nevertheless notorious, and all that can 
be said about it is that it is a fact very convenient to 
Napoteon IIT. It may even be suspected that, with- 
out some such pretext, the present Government of France 


_ would scarcely have ventured on its present equipments. 


There cannot, we conceive, be much doubt that, when the 
Emperor determined that France should be fully armed at 
sea, the advantage of appealing to Louis Puivippe’s known 
intentions eutered into his calculations. What an answer 
would it not be to the remonstrances of a suspicious ally, 
that after all the French Government was doing no more 
than had been designed by the most pacific monarch who 
has sat on the French throne! The answer, however, has 
been given, and has been found unsatisfactory by all 
Englishmen but one. Indeed, it depends for its cogency on 
the assumption that an act of Louis Puiuipre’s ought to be 
regarded on this side of the Channel in precisely the same 
light as an act of Louis Napoxeon’s. Lovis 
extension of his naval armaments would have been pretty 
well understood in this country. He gave, and would have 
given had he reigned till death, the whole of his personal 
influence to the maintenance of peace. There was probably 
no one French statesman with whom he would not rather 
have quarrelled, and no conceivable party combination which 
he would not rather have confronted, than suffer himself to 
be entangled in war. But, at the same time, he was as far 
as possible from wishing to place himself in direct antagonism 
to the warlike aspirations of his subjects. He knew much 
too well their pride in the past, and their hopes for 
the future. He trusted, however, as was too often his way, 
that by mere dexterity he could flatter French ambition at 


the same moment that he kept the peace of Europe. His 
policy, unfortunately for his family if not for himself, con- 
sisted in always practically leaning to the pacific side as 
often as a crisis arose, but at the same time in affecting to 
be as ready for war as anybody else when a just occasion 
should come. Hence he was fond of manufacturing the 
edgetools which he was determined his countrymen 
should not play with. His armaments were always be- 
yond his real necessities, and his Ministers were per- 
mitted to hold language at which his neighbours might 
fairly have taken umbrage but for their long experience 
of the spirit in which the French Government was 
carried on. The very augmentation of the navy to which 
his successor appeals, though not projected with any hostile 
intentions towards England, was meant to recommend his 
Government to that portion of the public which never tired 
of clamourivg for an English war. The principle on which it 
proceeded was an assumed necessity that France ought to be 
in a position to cope with England on the seas. As soon as 
it was carried some little way towards accomplishment, it 
did create some uneasiness in this country, and it would have 
caused much more if it had advanced very near to com- 
pletion. But still, at the worst, we should have had some 
security against aggression in the personal character of the 
Kine. We thought we understood his objects, and thus we 
were reconciled to a discrepancy which often showed itself 
ostensibly between his conduct and his real views. The 
question of the present moment is whether, now that the 
same acts are done by different hands, we are bound to 
interpret them in the same way. Even if we grant that the 
Emperor does exactly what the Kine before him intended 
to do—and if we pass over as immaterial the circumstance 
that the hand which completes works ten times as efficiently 
as the hand which began—does it follow that the French 
steam fleet which will soon be launched ought to disturb 
our equanimity no more than the armament of sailing ships 
which Louis Puiirrpe may have looked forward to pos- 
sessing in 1860 4 

The best-informed part of the English public does not by 
any means take it for granted that the Emperor of the 
Frencu has any formed design of making a descent on En- 
gland. The conviction which it really entertains is very 
different indeed from this. It is simply persuaded that, if 
Napotron III. had the means of attacking England, and 
if a combination of circumstances arose which led him to 
think an English war expedient, a week or two would bring 
on a diplomatic quarrel, and a week or two more an actual 
attack. The man we have so near an interest in watching 
is inscrutable by the rules which guide us to the probable 
conduct of other potentates, and we can only regulate our 
policy by a sense of probabilities derived from observation 
of himself singly. Mr. CospeN wrote expressly from 
America to say that he was wholly unable to understand for 
what reasons France and Austria were at war—nor was any 
soul in England better informed than he was ; but some- 
how Mr. Cospen seems to have stopped short in his igno- 
rance, while the rest of his countrymen have advanced to the 
conclusion that it is not necessary to find assignable reasons 
for any war in which France, under her present Government, 
may engage. The Englishman who takes part in the 
recently published dialogue seems to be impressed by the 
assurance that the state of the navy to which France is 
making such rapid steps is regarded by her ruler as merely a 
peace establishment ; but surely, if he had remembered any- 
thing of the Austrian war, he would have objected that the 
campaign in Lombardy was undertaken with an army which 
was not only represented as on a peace-footing, but as having 
been first reduced to a still lower level. One would really 
think it pretty well ascertained by this time that, in 
considering the chances of a quarrel with Imperialist France, 
we are at liberty to neglect the ordinary grounds of confi- 
dence in the peaceful intentions of neighbouring States. 
We know that in this case continued friendly relations count 
for nothing. We know that professions of personal attach- 
meut to the Sovereign count for nothing. We know that 
common unfriendliness to Russian encroachment counts for 
nothing. We know that assurances of being wholly unprepared 
for war count for nothing. Nothing of this sort can be relied 
on, because Austria relied on these things, and was de- 
ceived. There was but one security which did not disap- 
point her. She trusted to her fortresses, and, so far as it 
was in the nature of fortresses to save her, she was saved. 
Now, our Quadrilateral is a preponderant naval force. The 
sea, freely traversed by French fleets, is a sort of Piedimont— 
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a mere road kept open for the aggressor whenever it suits 
him to march, Held by our own ships, it is a defence to 
which Verona and Mantua are trifle. To remain quiet 
while our hitherto impregnable fortifications are gradually 
brought under the fire of batteries on the neightouring 
heights, would be exactly that sort of madness which the 
gods send before utter ruin. 


LORD NORMANBY ON THE CONGRESS AND 
THE CABINET. 


N° opinions more commonly require strict examination 
than those which, if not universally held, are almost 
unanimously professed. The sympathy which nearly all 
classes of English politicians entertain for the cause of 
Italian independence may possibly be founded on erroneous 
priuciples, as it necessarily rests on an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the facts of the case. It is not until a competent 
advocate has been heard on the opposite side that an impar- 
tial judgment can be expressed with reasonable confidence. 
Lord Normansy is in every way entitled to attention when he 
comes boldly forward in a pamphlet to censure the English 
Government and to denounce the ambitious policy of Pied- 
mont. He has been a Minister, a popular Viceroy, and an 
Ambassador at Paris,and, both in a diplomatic and in a private 
capacity, he has acted as a friend and adviser of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. He possesses a special, though perhaps a 
partial, knowledge of Italian character and history, and he 
is undoubtedly sincere in his present opposition to his 
former political associates and colleagues. Some apparent 
inconsistencies in his own personal career may probably 
admit of an intelligible explanation from the operation of 
varying circumstances on the same qualities and defects of 
character. * In his youthful novels, Lord NormanBy pursued 
the unfashionable portion of the community with a hostile 
contempt which might have been envied by Mrs. TrRoLLope 
or Mrs. Gort. As Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he courted 
O’ConyeELt and the hierarchy which seemed for the moment 
all-powerful by means of its singular alliance with the English 
Whigs. In his later years, the English Minister at Florence, 
with the same reverence for apparent strength, astonished his 
countrymen by his thoroughgoing devotion to Austria; and 
he now proves his honesty by adhering to the defeated party 
as the representative of former greatness. This fidelity 
illustrates the distinction between mistaken loyalty to power 
and the vulgar servility which only attends on prosperous 
fortunes. 

The portion of his argument which is personally directed 
against Lord Patmersron and Lord Jouy contains 
a sufficient admixture of truth to make it eminently dis- 
agreeable to those whom it concerns. It is, unfortunately, 
not to be denied that several members of the present Cabinet 
have on various occasions attacked one another with an as- 
perity which seemed at the time to render future co-opera- 
tion impossible. There is much practical wisdom in the old 
precept that enemies should be treated as if they may one 
day become friends ; and Lord Normansy shows, with con- 
siderable success, that the rule formerly seemed to be neg- 
lected by the leaders of the Liberal party. As, however, 
their political friendship has, in fact, been resoldered, it is 
scarcely worth while for bystanders to rake up grievances 
which the principals have forgotten or condoned. If Lord 
Joun Russeu and Lord Patmerston had persevered in 
keeping the breach of 1852 perpetually open, one or both 
must, for the remainder of their joint lives, have been ex- 
cluded from office. It was found by experience that 
neither statesman could stand against the hostility of his 
rival; and the party which possessed a majority in the 
country and in Parliament considered, with some reason, that 
its supremacy ought not to be sacrificed to the personal 
differences of its leaders. In reviewing the characters of 
contemporary statesmen, impartial critics will scarcely sug- 
gest that an excessive readiness to compromise their jealousies 
aad prejudices has been their commonest failing. According 
to Lord Normanby himself, the Priwe Mrinister and the 
ForeicN SecrkETARY are at present pledged to the same 
erroneous policy, and it is, therefore, difficult to understand 
the ground of public principle which ought to keep them 
apart. 

A more important portion of the pamphlet is directed 
against the Provisional Government of Tuscany and the 
efforts of Piedmont to annex the States of Central Italy. 
Lord Normansy deelares that Ricasou and his co 
have established a system of terror, and that they forcibly 


repress the opinions and wishes of the great majority of the 
population. It seems that he attempted in vain to obtain 
for a Tuscan adherent of the Granp Duke an interview 
with Lord Joun Russe.t, and he consequently complains 
that the Government is determined to act on partial and 
imperfect information. It is not improbable that the Foretey 
SecrETARY may be somewhat deaf to suggestions which are 
at variance with his own convictions, and if the English 
nation were responsible for the administration of Tuscany 
it would be highly desirable to inquire into the accu- 
racy of Lord Normansy’s statements. The objection to 
his conclusions is not that his assertions are necessarily 
erroneous, but that they are in a great degree irrelevant to 
the issue. The quarrel of the Tuscans with their Govern- 
ment was founded on reasons which Lord Normansy wholly 
passes over. Leopotp II. was neither a tyrant nor an in- 
capable ruler; but after the troubles of 1848 and 1849 he 
gave up his subjects to the control of the Austrian soldiery. 
It is at least conceivable that the better class of Tuscans 
might be justified in their opinion that the treason of their 
Prince had forfeited his moral right to the throne. For 
English statesmen it is sufficient to know that they have 
expelled the Archducal dynasty, and that they refuse to take 
it back. Nothing can be idler than the complaint that the 
revolution was the work of that minority which is every- 
where the guardian of national freedom and dignity. An 
appeal to universal suffrage would probably have produced 
the same result, but it would have lost the significance and 
weight which attach to a national act. Lord Normansy 
himself cannot deny that the gentry and educated classes 
have almost unanimously supported the movement which he 
denounces as a plot. In Parma, where Farin has to deal 
with a troublesome, though patriotic, mob, the revolution is 
of course represented as the triumph of a barbarous rabble. 
There is some inconsistency in the objection to the exclusive 
character of the present rulers of Tuscany. 

The soundness of Lord Normansy’s reasoning will be most 
effectually tested by the provisional assumption that all his 
statements are well-founded. If the Provisional Govern- 
ment attempted to secure the Ducuess’s jewels—if an anony- 
mous Piedmontese General embezzled a large amount of 
public money—if political opponents have been illegally im- 

risoned and punished—none of these transactions, however 
Lieisatabla, affect the question whether English influence 
onght to be used for the restoration of the fallen ruler. 
There is a presumption, not that a revolution is just or pru- 
dent, but that it isa practical expression of the national 
will. It is impossible to place the opinions of a noble diplo- 
matist, however respectable, on the same level with the 
existence of a defacto Government. A Congress is, in one 
sense, the ultimate court of appeal on questions of public law, 
and the safest guide which it can follow in deciding on ter- 
ritorial rights is in almost all cases the actual state of pos- 
session. The assembled Plenipotentiaries have no means of 
ascertaining whether a dispossessed Prince deserved his fate ; 
and it would be mere caprice to restore the Tuscan dynast 
because it was traditionally mild and rational, and to exclude 
the Duke of Mopena as a punishment for the arbitrary 
cruelty of two or three generations of Priuces. 

It is against the annexation of Central Italy to Piedmont 
that Lord Normanby most earnestly protests. In dealing 
with the question of an Italian Titedens, the Congress 
exchanges its judicial functions for the exercise of legislative 
or sovereign power. The wishes of the Central Italian 
population are not necessarily to prevail when they in- 
volve a change in the balance of power, but if the in- 
terests of England and of Europe coincide with the policy of 
Piedmont, the substitution of new arrangements for the 
provisions of ancient treaties is perfectly regular and legiti- 
mate, The reasons in favour of the scheme on which all 
Italian patriots are bent are at least intelligible and obvious. 
No nation can be great except in the form either of a powerful 
State or of a Federation represented and defended by one 
powerful member. France and England possess the more 
desirable form of national organization. Germany is saved 
from helplessness by the strength of Prussia, and in a more 
imperfect manner by the greatness of Austria. Italy must 
be at the merey of her neighbours until an indigenous State 
can be formed which shall be capable of excluding foreign 
interference ; and it is only on the assumption that Sardinia 
is able to defend the Peninsula that the project of a Con- 
federation will possess any practical utility. It would have 
been unjust to force the new arrangement on an unwilling 
assemblage of petty States, but an English Minister who 
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failed to encourage the unanimous wish of the local Govern- 
ments for union would incur a grave responsibility to his 
own country and to Europe. 

The arguments on the other side are characteristically 
expressed in a quotation of Lord Normansy’s, which purports, 
on the authority of LamartinE, to express the opinions of 
Le Maistre. “Weare,” says the Piedmontese Ultramontanist, 
“a grain of sand, and it is our evident interest to remain so 
“ (de nous maintenir grain).” Ofcourse LaMARrtINE adopts the 
doctrine which he may possibly have invented, and Lord 
Normansy proceeds to quote his assertion that, in the days 
of Cuartes ALBert, “ Milan started up in opposition to 
“ Turin, and all the people of Lombardy disowned their pre- 
“ tended Piedmontese liberator.” The statement, like most of 
the historical propositions of the same author, is not only 
untrue, but the direct reverse of the truth. Milan did not 
start up in opposition to Turin; the people of Lombardy in 
1848 unanimously elected as their king the liberator whom 
they are said to have disowned ; and at this moment the 
Lombards are the willing and eager subjects of CHartes 
heir. however, who attempted to filch 
away Savoy from Piedmont as the price of French assistance 
in the conquest of Lombardy by the “pretended Liberator,” 
is consistent in his reasoning, that by enlarging Pied- 
mont “France will have aggrandized on her frontier a 
“doubtful friend anda dangerous enemy.” In other words, 
Italy will be independent of France as well as of Austria; and 
it is not easy to understand why Lord Normansy should, as 
au Englishman, deprecate such a result. But any practical 
reason, however perverted, is worth more than a scrap of 
metaphorical jargon about “a grain of sand which is for ever 
“condemned not to grow.” Piedmont is not to be aggran- 
dized because Le Maistre or Lamartine compared the 
State to “un grain de sable, auquel il était & jamais interdit 
“de grandir;” and Lord Normanpy gravely reminds the 
English Government that thus “the Emperor Napo.eon 
“and M. pe Lamartine” arrive at much the same conclusion 
as to the “future of Italy.” The eloquent charlatan who 
has discovered that Piedmont is a bit of gravel, once called 
Italy La terre des morts, and he was answered by a Tuscan 
poet in the noble poem which bears the title of La Terra dei 
Morti. If Giusti had lived to witness the fulfilment of his 
highest aspirations. he would have been the first to point to 
the existence of a free and unanimous people as a better con- 
futation of the insolent sophisms of the French phrasemonger 
than the highest lyrical enthusiasm, or than invectives 
worthy of Dayte. 


RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


SEMI-OFFICIAL article in the Jnvalide Russe an- 

nounces that, in the opinion of the Government of St. 
Petersburg, the political ideas of Austria, embodied in 
Count Recupere’s circular, are an anachronism. Brutus 
also appears among the enemies of the prostrate Casar. 
The country which had the honour of originating the Holy 
Alliance, which under the Emperor Nicnotas consistently 
upheld the sacred principle of hereditary despotism, which 
put down the Hungarian revolution, proclaims that the 
notion of restoring Italy to what the Austrian Minister calls 
its normal state is simply absurd. The normal state of Italy 
now appears to the opened eyes of Russia as one vast and 
cruel blunder, protracted through forty-five years, whereas 
the abnormal state that has existed during the last eight 
months is regarded as equally creditable to the Italians and 
refreshing to the gaze of enlightened Europe. The pace 
with which things alter in the modern world could not 
be more clearly indicated than by a Russian document 
asserting, within five years of the death of the Emperor 
Nicnonas, that the policy of Prince MerrernicH was a 
failure. Austria is told, in the plainest language, that if she 
expects to find in Russia a support against the innovating 
ideas of Western Europe, she is making a very great mis- 
take. It would be attaching too much weight to a semi- 
official article in a newspaper to suppose that the Russian 
Government meant to foreshadow in it the exact line it in- 
tends to take in the Congress; but there is no reason 
to doubt that this article is the genuine expression of 
a change in the general policy of Russia. The Emperor 
Nicwoias arrogated the office, and to some extent ful- 
filled the duties, of a universal protector of Sovereigns. 
Providence had confided to him the spiritual and tem- 
poral headship over sixty millions of semi-barbarians in 


order that he might effectually teach the subjects of foreign | 


princes not to have a will of their own. His son has a dif- 
ferent conception of the true policy of his country. He lives 
in a time when the internal welfare of Russia demands that 
a vast mass of old traditions and prejudices should be com- 
bated in order that there may be an adequate supply of free 
labour. In order to effect this, he has to appeal, and to permit 
others to appeal, to a set of ideas which a few years ago were 
as absolutely proscribed in Russia as the Bible is in Spain. 
Probably, also, he and his Cabinet may grudge the profitable 
monopoly of a tenable political creed which the Western 
nations have claimed for themselves since the formation of 
the close alliance between England and France. It answers 
so well to be considered specially entitled to promote the 
cause of civilization that Russia may naturally wish to have 
a finger in the pie. 

But it must be remembered that it is not only Russia that 
has changed. The sort of revolution which she once felt it 
her duty to suppress is for the present as much an anachro- 
nism as the policy of Austria. The case in behalf of re- 
storing the normal state of Italy principally fails because, 
in its abnormal state, Italy merely defends a very good cause 
in a quiet, orderly, and irreproachable manner. It is this 
which cripples the power and ties the hand of Austria. Aud 
the difficulty which is pressing on her in Hungary is almost 
exactly the same that meets her in Italy. The Hungarians 
are trying hard not to revolt. They may be forced into a 
trial of arms, but that is not their object. They claim what 
they have an exceedingly good right to claim—the restoration 
of a Constitution which they enjoyed for five hundred years ; 
and they claim it by peaceful means. It is because they 
keep within the law, in spite of the strength which they 
gain from the astonishing unanimity of Slaves and Magyars, 
Catholics and Protestants, that the Hungarians -are now so 
formidable to Austria. Every step the Government takes, 
every offer at reconciliation it makes, is met with a tem- 
perate but firm application for the restoration of the Diet. 
Three months ago the Evperor issued a patent regulating the 
affairs and position of the Protestants. The answer has been a 
petition to the Emperor to withdraw the patent, not so much 
because its provisions were objectionable, as because the 
Protestants have already clearly detined rights under the 
old Constitution, and will not accept a new position from 
the hands of the Emperor. This petition is stated to have 
been signed personally, or through representatives, by a 
number of persons so nearly equalling the whole Protestant 
population that we must suppose the babies in arms to have 
been among those who signed in the latter way. A display 
of unanimity almost as striking has baffled the attempt of 
the Government to introduce a measure of communal 
reform. With the greatest difficulty committees of pro- 
prietors and great noblemen were induced to meet for the 
purpose of taking the proposed measure into consideration, 
and making its intended provisions generally known. But 
all these committees have reported that they find the Diet is 
the proper body to discuss measures of legislation, and that 
they cannot, at the request of the Government, usurp the 
functions of the Diet. There are, of course, puerilities 
in the Hungarian movement, but then they show that the 
movement is popular and ardently supported. The students 
at a Hungarian University have suddenly declared them- 
selves unable to understand the lectures of a German 
professor; and a Protestant pastor has announced his inten- 
tion to excommunicate any one who is afraid of the intimi- 
dation threatened by the Austrian authorities—which, even 
for a spiritual threat, is unusually vague. But popular 
puerilities, following in the wake of a disciplined resistance 
on the part of the natural leaders of the people, are signs of 
strength, not weakness. It was easy to laugh at the waving 
of tricolor flags and the erection of plaster casts of the Sar- 
dinian arms which lately occupied so much of the attention 
of the Italians, but it would have been very serious if no 
enthusiasts had cared to wave the flags and erect the casts. 
The Hungarian movement, like the Italian, is at once sen- 
sible and popular, and Austria has no more chance of resist- 
ing the one than the other. 

The Russian article indulges in a sneer at the Germanic 
Confederation. Count Recusere had said that, until Italy 
was restored to its normal state, Austria could not be 
expected to attend to the reform of the Bund. The reply 
was obvious—that the Bund was as much a failure as the 
Italian policy of Prince Merrernicu. We do not think this 
would be so clear toa German as toa Russian, but at any rate 
it is indisputable that the Confederation must soon be re- 
cast, and the whole relations of North and South Germany 
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be altered. In Germany, as in Italy and Hungary, the ideas 
of Austria are an anachronism, and the same determination 
exists to secure a legitimate triumph for other principles, by 
peaceful means if possible. The basis of the Austrian rule 
in Italy was the notion that the Italians must be handed 
over to the Austrians in order to keep France in check. 
The basis of the recent administration of Hungary was the 
notion that it served the cause of order to govern by a central 
bureaucracy. The basis of the supremacy of Austria in the 
Bund was the notion that the Princes of Germany were 
to be kept independent of their subjects. These notions 
are out of date now. Russia has declared them to be so, 
and that is like Mr. Newpecare acquiescing in Free 
Trade. Austria will have to change or perish ; but it may be 
observed that the mode in which the change is forced on her 
is rather in favour of her changing, and not perishing. 
When men compel their adversaries by peaceful means, they 
are induced to abstain from extremes, because all they gain 
by the existence of their adversaries forces itself on their 
attention. The Hungarians will cling to Austria if she will 
allow them. They feel how weak and unprotected they 
would be with Russia always on their flank; and in Ger- 
many, although we hear blusters about civil war and open 
separation, there is evidently suflicient tenderness felt for 
Austria to allow effect to the abiding sympathies that, in the 
long run, are sure to tell in her favour. The hatred and 
fear of France, and the strength of the Roman Catholic party, 
are sure to give her a legitimate and permauent importance in 
Germany long after she has resigned all pretensions to dic- 
tate to Prussia, and to make the general policy of the Con- 
federation retrograde. 


CHEAP AND NASTY. 


{AN nothing be done to dam off some little portion of the 

’ flood of indecency which the Law Courts are pouring 
over the country in weekly increasing volume? One partial 
preventive of an abomination which it is no prudery to call 
insufferable seems at all events to have been discarded for 
no good reason. The Divorce Court is certainly not the sole 
fountain of these impurities, but it is their main source ; and 
now we are told that the Divorce Court is under a more 
positive obligation than any other tribunal to give publicity 
to its proceedings. The other Courts have occasionally dirty 
cases to discuss, but, if all the parties consent to have their 
unclean linen cleansed apart from the public gaze, the wash- 
tub is always removed to the Judge's private room. Sir 
CrESSWELL CrRESSWELL has announced, however, that he is 
debarred from this decent expedient. A clause of the Bill 
of last session—drawn at Sir CresswE.t’s own instance— 
empowered the Judge of the Divorce Court to hear in 
private any case of which the open discussion would be inju- 
rious to public morals, and this clause the House of Commons 
rejected. The Judge now declares that he takes this rejec- 
tion as a command of the Legislature to allow the public the 
fullest access to the filthy secrets of his tribunal. But surely 
this is an unwarrantable conclusion. The House of Commons 
is not the Legislature, and Sir Cresswet, Cresswei has 
nothing on earth to do with an act of the Lower House which 
is not backed by the authority of the House of Lords and 
the Crown. The question whether he has or has not the 
sume power to hear cases in private which all other Courts 
possess is wholly unaffected by the conduct of the House of 
Commons; and we cannot help thinking that this is an 
instance in which a Judge, not usually deficient in self- 
control, has allowed his resentment at what may have struck 
him as a slight to overpower his judgment. 

We have looked back to the proceedings of the House of 
Commons on the occasion in question. The rejection of the 
clause is certainly unaccounted for by anything which took 
place, and we are disposed to think that this useful proposal 
was sacrificed to a fancy which sometimes seizes the House 
of Commons to run restive under official dictation. Nothing 
approaching an argument was employed by the opponents of 
the clause, unless it be the expression of an opinion that 
hearings in private would be unduly favourable to wealthy 
and high-born suitors. Here we probably have a sample of 
the old delusion that matrimonial infidelity is the monopoly 
of the upper classes—a mistake which has been so thoroughly 
exposed by the working of the new Court that Mr. G. W. 


’ M. Reynoxps himself will hardly venture in future to give it 


currency even in fiction. If any section of society is pecu- 
liarly interested in secresy, it is the middle class; and surely 
the House of Commons will now see that, in insisting on 


a publicity unknown in any other civilized society, it is 
committing the sin of Ham against its political progenitor. 
The middle class is perhaps interested in yet another way, 
if the middle class it be which reads the penny newspapers. 
More harm than good would perhaps be done by calling 
attention to this subject, were it not that the penny press 
is giving such an immense development to dirty reading. 
Holywell-street itself has never produced anything worse 
than the broad-sheets which are daily selling by tens of 
thousands in the streets and suburbs of London. It is per- 
fectly clear, in fact, that the penny journals have discovered 
that filthy reports pay better even than religious contro- 
versy. Cases which the more respectable newspapers sum 
up, after they are concluded, in an abridgment of ten lines, 
are, in the cheap journals, reported de die in diem, expanded 
over column upon column, printed in conspicuous type, and 
ushered in with provocative headings which seem to call for 
the application of Lord Camppety’s Act. The difference 
which the great recent extension of publicity creates in the 
question of private hearings ought not to escape the atten- 
tion of the Legislature. Nobody ever denied that the publi- 
cation of indecent and scandalous reports was an evil ; but 
it was generally felt to be a less evil than the abuses which 
privacy might possibly entail. But in striking the balance 
between competing social mischiefs, the usual amount of 
publicity was of course taken into consideration, That 
amount has been enormously increased in the iast two years, 
and the position of the scales is now reversed. We believe 
that the assumption of the advantages of secresy to rich 
respondents is nothing but the chimera of some sour poli- 
tician ; but let it be as great as you please, it is a trifle 
compared with the abominations of the present system of 
unchecked publicity. The Legislature ought to remember 
that, so long as pruriency lies deep in human nature, moral 
filth will always have an advantage over that portion of the 
contents of newspapers which appeals simply to the appetite 
for news. The penny journalist, with his detailed narrative 
of a divorce case, is no more a fair trader by the side of the 
more reticent newspaper-conductor than a Holywell-street 
publisher was a fair rival of a tract-shop. There is down- 
right absurdity in passing Acts like Lord Camppeti’s and 
requiring licenses for Casinos, so long as six columns of 
indecency are permitted to be sold freely for a penny. 

We wish no harm to the cheap press; but really the truth 
ought to be spoken about the claims to consideration which 
it is constantly and rather noisily urging. It is generally 
understood that the London penny journals are losing specu- 
lations, but that they keep alive on the prospect of the paper- 
duty being repealed. Now, in the present state of the English 
Exchequer, no tax can be removed to which there are not 
special objections, and the question is whether the paper-duty 
is specially objectionable. It is denounced by the cheap press 
as a tax on knowledge, and so, perhaps, it is; but the point 
to be practically dealt with is, what sort of knowledge does 
it discourage? If it be that description of information of 
which the penny newspapers are so liberal, let us all cry, 
Long live the paper-duty! There are, it is true, certain obvious 
defects of the cheap press which, so far from leading us to 
desire the maintenance of this tax, ought to make us wish 
for its speedy abolition. Its leading articles reflect the 
most repulsive prejudices of the commonplace English mind, 
but then good writing cannot, any more than good beef or 
mutton, be had without being paid for, and when these 
journals are more prosperous they will probably be less 
mediocre. But we cannot see that a higher degree of pro- 
sperity would improve the moral sense of their commercial 
managers. If they don’t mind publishing dirt in the effort 
to stave off bankruptcy, there is not much chance that they 
will be more scrupulous in the attempt to increase their 
profits. The fatal symptom at present is that they give a 
decided preference to impurity over cleanliness—that they 
would always rather exclude an important report than leave 
out a dirty one. Grant that there is some excuse for their 
confining their attention to the Common-law Courts to the 
exclusion of the Court of Chancery, but what shall we 
say of their mode of dealing with the cases to which 
they do attend? On examining a file of one of the most 
respectable cheap newspapers, we find not a line devoted 
to the All Souls case or to the Patagonian Mission case, 
while Mr. Auten, and Mr. Row ey, and the Omnibus 
Conductor, have their histories regularly recounted in three 
daily columns. It is not safe to trust for the removal of this 
nuisance to those better influences which sometimes attend 
prosperity. Let Sir Cresswett Cresswe.’s clause become 
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law—or rather let the whole question of public and private 
hearings be reconsidered in its bearing on all English 
tribunals, from the Court of Chancery down to the Police 
Court—aud it will then be time to talk of repealing the paper- 
duty. Meanwhile, the tax is some security, though doubt- 
less an imperfect and inconvenient security, against the 
unlimited depravation of English morality. 


THE SUEZ QUESTION. 

Ts Idée Napoléonienne, in theory at least, appeals no 
less to the commercial vanity than to the warlike ten- 
dencies of France. It is in its essential nature a policy of 
poshing, both by land and sea. It aims at making the 
rench nation a nation of military merchants, who go forth 
with equal energy to conquer and to trade. It desires to 
render France the centre, not only of glory and of force, 
but of civilization too. As its representative and apostle, 
the present Emperor would gladly see his country in a con- 
dition to challenge the commercial supremacy of England. 
Nor is it surprising that he should look with some envy on 
the positions of strength and advantage which we occupy 
along several of the great high roads by which commerce 
passes. He has upon his side—it is vain to dissemble 
the fact—the sympathies of many on the Continent. The 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope was an event which 
changed the course of history, and removed the metropolis 
of trade from Eastern to Western Europe. Venice lost 
that command of the wealth of India which her friendly 
relations with the Mamelukes had till then secured to her, 
and ceased to be the emporium of the world. New mono- 
polies based on naval preponderance and maritime capa- 
city supplanted a monopoly which could only exist so 
long as a sea route to the East was unknown. Now 
that the growth of British power and successive measures 
of liberal legislation have thrown Indian traffic open to 
the whole of Europe, the character of nations has altered, 
and Europe is not what it was. Yet the recollection of 
the old glories of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic 
still survives. The project of a return to the former route 
by an excavation of some new channel across the Isthmus 
of Suez is one which the Continent in general would re- 
gard with favourable eyes, did it not very wisely despair of 
its accomplishment. England alone is supposed to view 
the notion in an unfriendly spirit. Foreigners half imagine 
that the British trader quakes at the name of M. pz Lzsseps. 
France, which has now for some few years shown symptoms 
of a laudable intention to extend her influence in the East, 
seems inclined to connect in thought increased facility of 
intercourse with India and the downfall of British power as 
two inseparable contingencies. On this dreamy popular 
superstition Napoteon III., in supporting the propositions 
of the Suez Canal Company, virtually relies. It may be that he 
himself is affected with the mania; or it may be that, in 
order to effect a political purpose, he does not hesitate to 
avail himself of a commercial cry. One thing, at all events, 
is clear—that the occupation of strongholds on the coast 
of Abyssinia, the cultivation of influence in Egypt, the 
authorization of the Suez scheme, and the contemplated 
reparation of the old Languedoc Canal, are part of the same 

policy, and have a similar significance. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that M. pz 
LessEps was as great an engineer as he is an enthusiast— 
that, owing to the pious intercessions of the 480 Roman 
Catholic priests who have signified their adhesion to his plan, 
it was no longer the nature of sand to drift or of mud banks 
to accumulate. Let us imagine that genius, blessed by Car- 
dinal ANTONELLI, had achieved miracles, and that the French 
caval was a fait accompli. Let us conceive further that 
the Red Sea was as navigable as the Atlantic, that there 
were no shores on either side, and no coral-reefs in the 
middle—that semestrial monsoons never swept its surface— 
that sailing vessels were as swift as steamers, and that 
steamers could be coaled for nothing—in a word, that a new 
route to the East, easy, inexpensive, and secure, had been 
opened to Europe. The discovery would lower prices, 
economize the capital of the world, so far as labour and ships 
were concerned, and lend a stimulus to trade. But it would 
neither cramp English commerce nor make England less of 
a naval nation. The results of the fortunate expedition of 
‘Vasco pe Gama would not be reversed. Venice ceased to be 
the world’s bazaar because the monopoly on which her power 
rested was destroyed, and she herself was shut out, vi e¢ armis, 
from participating in the new monopoly which took its place, 


But China and India are no treasure houses the gates of 
which Great Britain locks upon the world. We build ships 
as cheap as other countries, but no cheaper—it costs more to 
provision a ship in England than in France—and out of a dis- 
tance of some 14,000 miles London is only 150 nearer to 
Ceylon than is Marseilles, If, ina fair and open race, France 
exports to the East and imports back from it scarcely one- 
tenth what England does, it is not upon English monopoly 
that the blame is to be laid. The cause is to be found with 
France herself, who is either less active or less ripe for com- 
mercial enterprise than we are. The opening of an ideally 
inexpensive passage to the East would doubtless give a fillip 
to trade, and quicken the whole seaboard of the Medi- 
terranean into life and energy, and many towns would profit 
from it with but little effort, as Batavia and the Cape of 
Good Hope have profited from their situation in the centre 
of an ocean thoroughfare. All this, however, so far from being 
a loss, would be a distinct gain to Great Britain. The people 
which is the richest in natural wealth, the most maritime, 
and the most vigorous, will reap the chief advantage of an 
increase in the facility of navigation and commerce. The 
Suez Canal, once constructed, would be chiefly used by 
English ships. In the case of hostilities, it would be, if 
not held, at least effectually blockaded by English men-of- 
war. It is therefore from no commercial jealousy that this 
country continues to oppose the concessions demanded by 
the Suez Company. If England objects to the plans of M. 
DE LessEps, it is assuredly from no dislike to the abstract 
notion of a shorter and a cheaper route between Europe and 
Ceylon. 

Unfortunately for M. pe Lessrps, and perhaps for Europe, 
a canal such as he has projected is absolutely impossible. 
The greatest European engineers, including the late Mr. R. 
STEPHENSON, are unanimous in representing the mechanical 
obstacles to its construction as insurmountable. Supposing 
even that they could be overcome, further difficulties remain 
which would prevent it from ever becoming a great European 
route. A Commission appointed by the Government of Hol- 
land, composed of eminentscientific men, and numberingamong 
its members M. Conran, the President of M. pe Lesseps’ own 
Commission of Inquiry, has recently reported that the canal, 
if ever made, would be a more dangerous, a more expen- 
sive, and a more tedious passage than the present voyage 
round the Cape. The two positions—that the canal is impos- 
sible, and that the attempt to excavate it ought not to be per- 
mitted—are not in the least inconsistent, thongh they have 
been represented as such by Mr. Mitt. Onthe contrary, they 
are both most sound. Nobody maintains that it is England's 
interest to oppose any discovery which would facilitate trade 
or navigation, either for herself or others ; but it is decidedly 
her interest to protest against a French occupation of Kgyp- 
tian territory, which can lead to no commercial results, and 
may entail important political complications. It is perfectly 
logical to object on independent grounds to a dangerous 
surgical operation when it has been proved that, even if 
successfully performed, it would be fruitless, We may regret, 
from a mercantile point of view, that the notion of 
water communication between the Red Sea and the Me- 
diterranean is achimera. But we do not on that account 
wish M. pe Lesseps to hold land in Egypt under French 
protection. If he is to be allowed to do so, the nature of the 
particular impossibility which he proposes to accomplish is a 
minor consideration. It isof little consequence whether he pro- 
poses to join two seas in one, or to restore the fresh-water canal 
of PHaraon Necuo, or to improve the irrigation of the Wady 
Tomilat, or to lay gas on to the borders of Lake Timsah itself. 
The concessions which he and his friends have obtained 
from the pliant, and perhaps sagacious, Viceroy of Eeypt, 
and which now await only the consent of England and the 
sanction of the Sunray, are startling enough. For ninety- 
nine years it is proposed to entrust to the irresponsible hands 
of a French Company a strip of land which is of enormous 
political and strategical importance. Hitherto it has been 
the recognised duty, no less than the privilege, of joint-stock 
companies in semi-barbarous countries to erect forts and 
garrisons for the shelter of their agents or workmen, 
and the support of their national trade. Is M. De 
Lesseps to be allowed to garrison Egypt with French 
soldiers? There is no proviso in the draft of his pro- 
posed charter stipulating for the contrary. Even if there 
were, incorporated national companies, like kings of old, 
have long arms, and spread and appropriate unweariedly. 
Fancied insecurity, imaginary indignities, or a chance colli- 
sion with the natives on the spot, prompt them soon enough 
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to lay aside the implements of peace for those of war. The 
Government that smiled at the outset upon their adven- 
turous undertaking is bound to protect the interests of its 
subjects in the hour of danger, and those who have read the 
history of modern colonization can easily anticipate the rest. 

Nor could the integrity of the Ottoman Empire fail to 
be undermined by a French Company's occupation of the 
Suez Isthmus, whether the result be the cutting of a canal 
or only the digging of a ditch. Yet the contingent danger 
of weakening Turkey to the south will seem more tolerable 
to Frenchmen than to ourselves. The traditions, indeed, of the 
French Empire, no less than our own, require that the sick 
man should be propped up as long as possible to serve as a 
barrier against the Cossack. “Turkey,” said L.,“ is a 
“marsh, but it is a marsh that defends our right flank.” 
Unlike ourselves, France does not consider it illogical to 
strengthen Turkey upon the side of Russia, and at the same 
time to look with complacency on a policy that tends 
to separate her from Egypt. Both views are part and 
parcel of the same policy, and have been handed down 
together with other heirlooms of the first Empire. No 
Frenchman wishes Russia to hold Constantinople, perhaps 
for the very reason that most Frenchmen wish to see 
French influence all-powerful in Egypt. The First 
Napotron—who, like other great men, had great dreams— 
regarded the possession of the Nile as a step to the possession 
of the Indus. The canal which M. pe Lesseps isnow projecting 
is but a rechauffé, with some slight alterations, of a design 
first planned during the campaign in Egypt. Unhappily, the 
smaller mind which has borrowed a great man’s ideas has 
not the genius which told their author that they were im- 
practicable. But, though Napoteon abandoned his engineer- 
ing schemes to men like M. pe Lessgps, his political 
speculations sank deeply into the hearts of many among 
his countrymen. The events of 1840 proved that the in- 
fection had spread wider than the circle of Imperial 
Generals, and that other French statesmen besides Napo- 
leonists see Egypt in their dreams. While England feels 
no morbid apprehension that the Mediterranean will 
ever become a French lake, it behoves her to guard with 
prudent jealousy and vigilance against any French encroach- 
ments upon soil which must never be permitted to be 
French, and to look with some suspicion on a move that 
cannot benefit the world, and is meant to injure us. As the 
charter of M. pz Lesseps now stands, for Lord PatmMerston 
to accede to it would simply be to abandon the policy of a 
lifetime. 


RELIGION IN ITALY. 


HERE is a story told of a well-known champion of the 
Protestant faith which curiously illustrates the views 
entertained on religious matters by the authorities even 
of those Italian States that will not completely bow the neck 
to Rome. This gentleman had been very active in forward- 
ing Bibles to Genoa for dispersion through Piedmont. 
Religious liberty had been proclaimed in the territories of 
Victor EmMMANvet, and the zeal of England would show how 
eagerly it could catch at an opportunity of spreading a 
knowledge of the truth. Hundreds of copies were received 
in safety at the seaport and duly forwarded into the inte- 
rior. In the process of time, the leader of the movement 
arrived at Turin, and happened to call one day at the office 
of a Minister. The Englishman complimented the Italian 
on the progress Piedmont was making, both in civil and 
religious liberty, and intimated that he himself had taken 
a part in the struggle with great success—he had placed hun- 
dreds of Italian Bibles in the hands of Piedmontese subjects. 
The Minister smiled, and said that perhaps his visitor would 
like to see once more the sacred volumes in which he took so 
much interest. He led the way to an adjoining warehouse, and 
there were all the Bibles that the Englishman had taken so 
much trouble to send to the benighted Catholics of Pied- 
mont. The police had received orders to: collect them 
uietly, and send them to be stacked in a big room where 
a could do no harm. The fact was that religious liberty 
was a mere name to the Italians whom the foreign Protes- 
tant hoped to benefit. All that an Italian means by religious 
liberty is a freedom from the grosser forms of priestly inter- 
ference. If the priest cannot bully him, and does not im- 
de, by too excessive endowments, the cultivation of the 
soil, the layman is quite happy. On paper it sounds well that 
the conflict of religions should not only exist, but have the 
fairest possible play. In reality, the Italian has not 


the faintest wish to take part in the conflict itself. That 
religion should belong to the priests he looks on as per- 
fectly natural, right, and inevitable. All he asks is that 
the priests should be prevented from using this peculiar 
property of theirs so as to make his newspaper dull, his 
home uncomfortable, and his life at the café uneasy. 

The Tuscan authorities have, we hear, ventured on a step 
which shocks all our notions of a liberal government. Ever 
since the announcement of the arrival of Prince Napounon 
at Leghorn heralded the triumph of civil and religious 
liberty in Tuscany, an Evangelical Congregation has met 
every Sunday at Florence with entire publicity and great 
success. It had the indispensable attraction of a popular 
preacher, it secured a numerous and increasing attendance, 
and it had a highly venerable Count among its members, 
to make it respectable. But its success has ruined it. The 
Archbishop of Florence has taken alarm. Priests have been 
instructed to assist at its gatherings, and have reportod the 
heresies to which they have been doomed to listen. The 
hierarchy of Tuscany determined to put the thing down. 
Accordingly, they left it to the Government to decide 
whether it would publicly discountenance the Congregution, 
or whether it would incur the risk of a religious agitation 
being got up against the political liberty that has 
established itself within the last few months in Tuscany. 
The Government had apparently very little hesitation, 
and it has intimated to the heads of the Congrega- 
tion, that the public divine services with open doors 
must be utterly and immediately discontinued. Political 
liberty is a reality for which Baron Ricasoxt and his col- 
leagues are willing to fight and die, but religious liberty 
is a mere shadow. We may be sure that the vast 
majority of Italians will thiuk the Tuscan Govern- 
ment perfectly right, and would have considered it simply 
ludicrous to weaken the position of Tuscany before a 
European Congress in order to let a few Evangelical 
Christians have freedom of speech. It is true the ac- 
quiescence of the Government in the demands of the Arch- 
bishop has not failed to produce some irritation ; but this 
irritation is directed solely against the priests. The Flo- 
rentines are stated to be slightly angry, not because religious 
liberty has been invaded, but because the priests have had a 
success, They consider that their adversaries have scored 
a point, and that it will be incumbent on them as political 
Liberals to be quits with the priests on the first good op- 

ortunity. 

We think that even persons who have not suffered enough 
from priests to be absorbed in hating them may agree with 
the Sardinian and Tuscan Governments that in Italy politi- 
cal liberty must precede religious. For religious liberty can 
never really flourish unless people care about religion, and 
religion is not thesubject that at present occupies the thoughts 
of Italians And we must expect that it will be very long 
before religion will get such a hold on Italy as to allow any 
form of faith to make progress there with which those 
who wish here to see religious liberty in Italy can have much 
sympathy. Whether partisan or sectarian prepossessions would 
rank it as an evil or a good, there can be no doubt that the 
great Roman Catholic persecution which blotted out Protes- 
tantism throughout the Latin uations in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was so far effectual, that it has made those inhabitants 
of Catholic countries who are not zealous Catholics almost 
entirely indifferent to religion. An utter distaste for all 
religious inquiry is common to Spain, France, and 
Italy. As to Spain, there is perhaps no one there 
who could inquire if he would, or would inquire if he 
could ; but in France there is no reason why educated persons 
should not adopt any form of faith they please. Still 
there is no religious change, because there is no inquiry ; 
and there is no inquiry, because Romanism has succeeded 
in presenting to the general mind the simple alternative 
between being Catholics and being of no religion. The first 
etfects of political liberty are also injurious to religious 
liberty. Even under the Empire there is the kind of liberty in 
Frauce which consists in the freedom of control from other 
States, and in the hope of a periodical revolution. This is 
sufficient to keap the priesthood in some sort of check, 
and thus to remove the causes of bitterness which a 
domineering hierarchy is so apt to engender. In Italy 
the same thing is certain to tell; and probably the 
priests have partly succeeded in suppressing the public 
meetings of the Evangelical Congregation, because a few 
months of political liberty have thrown them into the back- 


ground. Italians have also a ground of indisposition to 
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religious change peculiar to themselves. They are in that 
infantine stage of nationality when. nations attach themselves 
blindly to everything of home growth or of local importance, 
as alone worthy of consideration or trust. They have a 
notion that the Papacy is in some way creditable to them. 
They like to believe that the grandeur of religious Rome is the 
natural successor of the grandeur of secular Rome. If they con- 
descend to entertain the discussion of sounimportant a subject 
asa religious change, they evidently think that they ought to 
invent the new form to which they should turn, so that it 
might do them credit, and be purely Italian and national. 
In every way they require to grow before evangelical religion 
can have any interest or meaning for them. They must feel 
stronger and surer of themselves, awake to higher aims, and 
have more communication with the general intellect of 
Europe. At present we are inclined to think that Count 
Cavour is more likely than the agents of the Bible Society 
to push them forward. 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL INQUIRY. 


OW that the sentence on the mutineers of the Princess 
Royal has been commuted, and the results not only of 

the court-martial but of the private inquiry have been com- 
municated to the press, we may perhaps refer to the subject 
without incurring the terrible penalty of Admiral BowLes'’ dis- 
pleasure. It was very natural that the old Admiral should be 
indignant at the apparently groundless insinuation that he 
had interposed to stop the leave of the liberty-men already 
on shore, notwithstanding the remonstrance of more than 
one officer. But if the Admiral may be excused for affect- 
ing contempt for “the impertinence of the Z'imes,” he had 
no ground for the complaint that the wretched bungling by 
which the mutiny was manufactured had been made the oc- 
casion for “a set of mischievous articles tending to sap the 
“ foundations of the discipline of the navy.” The Z%imes, no 
doubt, in its random way, threw out charges against Admiral 
Bowtes which had no foundation ; but there was not a single 
article that we are aware of, either in that or any other 
journal, where the necessity of maintaining discipline was 
not insisted on even in the case of men who had been 


’ goaded into a‘disturbance by provocation which very few of 


us would have been able to bear with patience. The truth 
is that Admiral Bowues’ petulant strictures on the press 
prove only that he does not feel the sublime indifierence 
which he affects to the expression of public opinion. 

It is to the public a comparatively unimportant matter 
whether the blunder which was committed is to be laid to 
the charge of an Admiral or a Captain ; but, on a little reflec- 
tion, even the strictest disciplinarian in the navy will admit 
that the efficiency of our fleet at this moment is mainly due 
to the incessant urgency of the press, and that the reticence 
which Admiral Bow zs, in a moment of irritation, professes 
to desire, would be the most fatal disaster which could 
happen to the navy. In one respect, Admiral Bow.es is 
perfectly right, and that is, that public opinion very speedily 
rights itself, however much it may have gone astray when 
deprived of the information on which alone a fair judgment 
could be formed. We confess we cannot agree with 
him in thinking that the punishment of so large a 
number of offenders is calculated to produce a beneticial 
effect throughout the fleet ; and though he may be entitled 
to take credit for the promptitude with which he suppressed 
the disturbance, he will not easily shake the universal con- 
viction that the whole affair was a deplorable mistake, and 
that cheerful obedience will scarcely be promoted by the 
necessary punishment of men who, if they had had fair play, 
would never have offended at all. 

It is unfortunate that even now, when so many official 
documents have been given to the world, the real facts should 
still remain matter of conjecture. We have the Admiral’s 
narrative, contained in two letters prior to the inquiry, and 
there are the two versions of Captain Bar.uie’s story, as 
presented in his letter to the Commanper-1n-CureFr and 
his evidence upon the court-martial. In addition to this, 
there is the report of the Commission of Inquiry, and the 
official condemnation of Captain Bartuiz, But, strangely 
enough, the one essential fact in the whole inquiry is rather 
hinted at than stated ; and in the absence of the evidence given 
before the Commission, it is not quite easy to judge whether 
the whole blame has justly fallen upon the Captain of the ship. 
All persons, whether concerned or not in the affair—whether 
official or unofficial, naval or civilian—agree in this, that the 


. cause of the riot was the recall of the leave which had been 


granted, and that the men who ultimately found their way 
to Winchester Gaol had done nothing to forfeit the in- 
dulgence which was so capriciously withdrawn. Who did 
it? was the question which the public instantly asked, and 
with precisely the same feeling the Admiralty sent down 
orders for an inquiry into this very matter. The report has 
appeared, and yet we know no more than we did at first by 
whose orders the men were stopped at the dockyard gates, 
and sent back in undeserved disgrace on board their ship. 
Captain Bartuin’s account is, that he understood the 
Admiral’s orders to be that the men should be sent back ; 
and it is remarkable that the Admirai’s letters scem to 
imply that, when he gave the order to stop all leave, he had 
been informed that the men were actually on shore, and 
ordered their recall because he was led to believe that they 
had joined in the cry for leave to all or none. The report 
of the Commission of Inquiry only increases the obscurity 
which it was intended to clear up; for it not only represents 
that the Admiral was really in ignorance of this important 
fact, but it throws a uew element of uncertainty into the 
affair by a reference to some order which was given with 
express reference to liberty-men on shore, and which appears 
not to have been meant to refer to the unfortunate men 
against whom the Captain proceeded to enforce it. The 
wisdom of publishing an incomplete explanation of a matter 
which has naturally excited so strong a feeling in the public 
mind may be doubted ; and if it was considered expedient to 
print the result of the inquiry at all, it would have been 
better to add the evidence by which alone the conclusion can 
be justified. 

The story, so far as it is revealed, is the most complete 
comedy (or tragedy) of errors imaginable. The Admiral was 
misled by the report of the Captain, and the Captain went 
wrong through a misconstruction of the Admiral’s orders, 
Even Commander Jostixe mistook the directions of his supe- 
rior officer ; and out of this jumble of cross purposes there 
finally emerges the fact, that the officers deputed to conduct 
the inquiry, and the Board of Admiralty itself, have arrived 
at the conviction that the painful occurrence may be mainly 
traced to the conduct of the Captain. This may or may 
not be a deserved censure, but the personal question is by 
no means the most important part of the business ; and we 
miss the only good which could possibly come out of this 
tissue of blunders, in not having it thoroughly ascertained 
how it could be possible for such accumulated misconceptions 
to occur, or how far the misfortune is attributable to the 
standing orders of the Board of Admiralty. It is clear that 
Admiral Bow zs is not quite at one with the Board on this 
subject. The order of 1842, which prohibited the granting of 
leave to crews ordered to be paid off, except by the Com- 
MANDER-IN-Cuer of the port, ought, in his judgment, to be 
interpreted in the most indulgent sense; but the only reply 
of the Admiralty to the letter in which this view 
was urged with considerable force, was the issuing 
of a new order ten times more stringent than the old one. 
It was in consequence of a disturbance on board the Powerful, 
seventeen years ago, that the power of granting leave under 
such circumstances was taken away from ofticers in com- 
mand of ships ; and now a similar occurrence on board the 
Princess Royal has been followed by a regulation which 
absolutely prohibits any indulgence, except on Sundays, 
when the Port Admiral is still allowed to exercise his dis- 
cretion. If such misunderstandings as have just occurred 
are a necessary part of the organization of the navy, there 
may be some reason for fettering still further the action of 
admirals and captains by rigid rules. But no code of 
regulations will supply the want of tact and judgment; and 
it is not a hopeful symptom that the only lesson which the 
Admiralty have learned from the affair is to draw yet tighter 
the rein by which they seek to guide the minutest move. 
ment of a piece of machinery so complex as the British 
Navy. Strict centralization, under fixed Horse-Guards’ 
regulations, may be very well for a land-force enlisted for 
long periods, and trained into discipline by the very mono- 
tony and inflexible exactness of every movement in each 
day's work. Naval discipline should not be less strict, 
but it is necessarily of a different stamp from that of 
the army. A large proportion of the men are recruited 
only for temporary service; and though a good crew, 
under a good captain, will show as much alacrity and 
subordination as a battalion of infantry, the nature of 
their duties renders it necessary to trust more to the discre- 
tion of officers and less to the mere rules and regulations of 
the service, It is to be hoped that the. new order of the 
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Admiralty is not intended as a step towards a more minute 
interference with the minor details of government on board 
ship. However well intended such attempts may be, they 
will not prevent blunders, nor make an injudicious into an 
efficient captain ; but they may very easily impede an officer 
of judgment and capacity, and undermine the discipline 
which they are intended to promote. 

The most cheerful view which can be taken of the 
affair of the Princess Royal is that it arose from a series of 
misconceptions too absurd to be likeiy to occur again. It has 
appeared very plainly that the disturbance was wholly un- 
connected with any permanent disaffection ; and the men 
have learned that mutiny will not be endured, whether with 
or without provocation, while they have seen too that their 
superiors are not unwilling to sympathize with their feelings, 
and to take into consideration any special temptation to 
which they may be exposed. Such reflections will perhaps, 
after a time, efface the bitter recollections which might other- 
wise have long remained to add to the reluctance of seamen 
to serve the Queen. It was a sad piece of bungling from 
beginning to end, and the sooner it is forgotten on all hands 
the better for the navy and the seamen themselves. 


GREAT THINGS AND SMALL. 


NE of the most curious characteristics of the present day is 
the incapacity which prevails in almost every ; snore of 
life of appreciating the relative importance of different pursuits. 
A degree of dignity is claimed for almost every conecinalie occu- 
pation which was once supposed to be appropriate to a very few ; 
and whole classes of men who were formerly considered to be 
entitled to no more respect than their personal qualities might 
earn for them, proclaim the inherent dignity of their pursuits, 
and challenge for themselves the veneration which ought to be 
awarded to the standing benefactors of the species. It was once 
rather the fashion to laugh at schoolmasters as pedants, and the 
mere fact that a man lived upon weekly wages used not to be 
considered as constituting in itself a title to deferential homage. 
In the present day, no one ever writes about the master of a school 
without going out of his way to point out to mankind the im- 
mense importance and difficulty of the task which he has to dis- 
charge ; whilst no friend to his kind or country ever mentions 
that remarkable being, the “ working-man,” without informing 
all whom it may concern of the startling discovery that, by some 
mysterious arrangement, the lowest places in life are occupied by 
the most intelligent and deserving part of the community. 
This process is going on in almost every province of life. 
To comprehend the uncomprehended, and to give its due to 
obscure merit, is one of the favourite operations of the day. 
The form which it most usually takes is that of an attempt to 
estimate the value and dignity of different pursuits according to 
their inherent and not according to their conventional importance. 
The common assertions about schoolmasters are perhaps as good 
an illustration of this as could be mentioned. Shallow people, 
it is said, will not recognise, or used not to recognise, the 
dignity of a schoolmaster’s vocation, or the difficulty of 
his task ; yet he is, of all rulers, the most absolute and the 
most influential. Indeed, it is not an uncommon thing to 
meet with suci: assertions as that Dr. Arnold, for instance, had 
a more arduous task to perform, and one of which the due per- 
formance was of more importance to mankind at large, t 
almost any of those whose conventional social rank was far more 
conspicuous. Another illustration of the same thing is to be 
found in the case of popular literature. We are all unhappily 
familiar with the sort of language which popular writers are in 
the habit of putting into the mouths of supposititious aristocrats, 
who, by feebly inveighing against the writers of newspapers, 
betray their characteristic ignorance of the fact that the govern- 
ment of mankind has passed into new hands, and is at present 
conducted not by titled or quasi-titled rulers, but by the unknown 
wielders of the pens of ready writers. 

No one will deny that such language contains a great deal of 
truth, nor is it at all difficult to trace the causes which have pro- 
duced its popularity. It is no doubt true that injustice aed | to 
be done to many of the most important classes and to some of 
the most important functions of society. It most unquestionably 
is a matter of great importance that a schoolmaster should be a 
good and not a bad one. It is quite as true that the importance 
of popular and fugitive literature was also at one time greatly 
enbeneeted ; and though the manner in which a recognition of 
the inherent importance of these and of some other pursuits is 
claimed is not free from most serious objections, there can be no 
question that there is a foundation for the claims themselves. It 
might, however, have been predicted with considerable confidence 
that such claims would be made whether they were true or false. In 
the first place, it is impossible to deny that, before the commence- 
ment of what is generally known as the reforming, and what is 
called by Mr. Carlyle the scavenger age, the general frame- 
work of society had got out of joint to a very serious extent 
indeed ; so that the connexion between almost all the corporate 
professions—such as Government, the Church, and the Law—and 
their avowed objects, was very much less close than it is at 


present. Callings, on the other hand, which had neither the 
advantage nor the disadvantage of a complete external organiza- 
tion, were resorted to by men who were repelled and disgusted by 
these abuses, and who were thus strongly predisposed to expose 
the defects of pursuits of which the conventional importance was 
a. Pg to exalt the merits of those which been over- 
ooked. 

In our own times another influence has acted strongly in 
the same direction. With all its great achievements in some 
directions, the age in which we live is in many respects a quiet 
one. The main avenues to distinction which in former times 
were not only recognised as such, but did in fact justify that 
recognition, have been of late avenues rather to employment and 
experience than to distinction. There have, no doubt, been some 
opportunities within the last few years of obtaining military 
reputation, especially in India, but the division of labour has 
been carried so far in almost all pursuits that it is very hard for 
any man, however able, to win distinction in them. In politics 
there are hardly any questions to debate which are neither 
personal questions nor questions of detail ; and in quiet and pros- 
perous times the tendency of law is to degenerate from a profession 
intoa trade. The consequence of this is, that the large number of 
able men who exist in this as in all other active and numerous 
societies’ are obliged to betake themselves to callings which have 
not hitherto been recognised roads to distinction or to wealth, 
and, finding themselves engaged in them, they naturally and 
indeed inevitably magnify their office. 

It is thus riot a matter for surprise that very high attributes 
indeed should be claimed for what used to be looked upon as 
rather humble pursuits ; but although it may be in some respects 
desirable to do all sorts of things on the highest — it is 
not the less true that to sell figs in the name of the prophet is a 
proceeding which has an absurd and injurious, as well as a dig- 
nified aspect. It is quite true that a remarkable man, or a 
number of remarkable men, may be called upon by circumstances 
to be cobblers or jobbing tailors ; and it is equally true that, if 
they are, it is their duty, and ought to be their pride and plea- 
sure, to stick to their wax-ends and finedrawing like men, and to 
produce neater patches than any former generation of the same 
craft; but it does not follow that the patching of old shoes and 
coats is in itself a very important or dignified pursuit. The im- 
portance of a vocation depends upcen a set of considerations alto- 
gether distinct from those which make it imperative upon every 
man, no matter what his vocation may be, to pursue it with as 
much vigour, and to attain as much excellence in it, as he can. 

It is of great importence that people should not be led, either 
by a reaction against neglect or by a wish to exalt their own 
pursuits, into an over-estimate of their importance ; for, if 
they are, it follows almost of necessity that they will not only 
mistake their position, but will do their duty in so negligent 
and improper a manner as to produce great injuries to those who 
are concerned in its proper discharge. There is no pursuit 
which affords so good an illustration of this as education. Many 
people in the present day consider it the most arduous 
and the most important of all —— and they do so 
partly because men of very high ability have engaged 
in it, and partly because they feel indignant at the sneers 
which were once common about pedagogues and gerund- 
grinders. The commonplaces by which the dignity of the 
occupation of a teacher is maintained point out how easily 
young people receive impressions, how deeply they affect them, 

ow important it is to the whole of their future career that these 
impressions should be good and not bad, and much more of the 
same kind which our readers no doubt know by heart. The 
ultimate result suggested, if not expressly maintained, is that the 
occupation of a teacher is one of the most dignified and impor- 
tant that it is possible to conceive ; and it follows in practice that 
a certain number of schoolmasters are greatly given to look 
upon thémselves as the very cream of human society. No 
one would wish to prevent teachers of all kinds from look- 
ing on their office with pride and satisfaction, but it is most im- 
portant that they should not take too much upon themselves : 
and no one can watch the working of our great public schools 
without seeing that they are under the strongest temptations to 
do so, and that the most unsatisfactory results are produced by 
their yielding to that temptation. The plain truth is, that 
though a schoolmaster’s office is a necessary and a very important 
one, it may be discharged, and well discharged, by a very incon- 
siderable person, just as a woman may be a very good nurse 
for little children and yet be entirely destitute of all the higher 
faculties of the mind, and perfectly ignorant of all branches of 
knowledge whatever. 

The substantial duty which schoolmasters have to perform is 
that of seeing that their pupils acquire the average amount of 
knowledge, and are subjected to the average moral and intellec- 
tual influences appropriated by the tacit consent of society to 
their age and class, without getting into mischief whilst the pro- 
cess continues. There is nothing in this very wonderful, very 
exciting, or very arduous, though it is a most important duty, 
just as it is most important that a nurse should prevent a baby 
from swallowing pins and needles or falling into the fire ; and the 
consequence is that ew dress it up ina thousand ways to 
make it look more dignified. Schoolmasters are set on a level 
with the rulers of nations, and their office is described as being, 
as far as it goes, little less important. It looks at first sight very 
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interesting and noble to see a man taking this view of his pro- 
fession, and it is supposed that, if he looks upon it in so magnani- 
mous a light, he cannot but do its duties a great deal better than 
people of a more ordinary kind; but this is not so. A man who has a 
very high notion of a schoolmaster’s importance and authority is 
almost certain to do his scholars, or at least many of them, grave 
injuries. He is almost certain to ignore the fact that there are 
infinite varieties of character in the world, and to try to mould 
his pupils according to his own views of what men ought to be, 
instead of allowing them to grow into that type, whatever it may 
be, which a far wider set of influences has determined. He tries 
to impress himself and his own sentiments upon, and to realize 
his own ideal in, crowds of boys who are submitted to his influence ; 
and in doing so, he overlooks the fact that the parents of his 
_— entrusted them to his care not in order that they might 

e moulded into his likeness, but that they might grow up into 
average English gentlemen, and that he might see that they did 
So with no more than the average amount of drawbacks. The 
effort to do more than this—the high conception, as it is called, 
of a teacher's vocation—involves, amongst other things, a necessity 
for the formation of a set of small and crude conceptions of great 
subjects, which are sedulously drilled into the heads of the elder 
boys in order that they may set an example to their juniors and 
influence their minds in the same direction. Thus the practical 
consequence of forming too high a notion of the functions of a 
particular calling is to stamp its results, from the very first, with 
a premature completeness which is the most formidable of all 
possible obstacles to full development. It seems so small a 
thing—and in some points of view it really is so small a thing— 
to see lads safely through a particular stage of their growth, that 
men of ability cannot bring themselves to believe that they have 
not some much higher and more glorious function. The function 
which they select is that of forming the whole character and 
influencing the whole future life in a particular direction, and 
they not unfrequently do harm to the objects of their care almost 
in proportion to their success. 

Pais is asingle illustration of the evil of the very common and 
natural mistake of confusing the importance of a calling with the 
obligation to discharge its duties properly. It matters infi- 
nitely to a crossing-sweeper whether he is a good or a bad one, 
but it matters very little to the public whether his crossing is 
swept ill or well; and though, tr his own sake, he ought to 
pursue his calling in a vigorous and healthy spirit, he is greatly 
mistaken if he supposes that he alters the state of society by 
doing so. This reflection is one which the members of a Bes 
number of professions would do well to lay to heart, and it applies 
more particularly to those which habitually look upon them- 
selves as being underrated by the public. Cant apart, the public 
generally knows what it is about, and it is quite right in drawing 
a strong distinction between doing a great thing and doing a 
small thing unusually well. 


THE TRIUMPH OF VIRTUE. 


Mot persons have a dim impression that virtue is its own 
reward. It would be hard to say precisely why they think 
80; but they have always heard that it is the case, and the 
teaching of the best books and the lives of the best men seem in 
accordance with the statement. And if persons capable of veflec- 
tion were to be asked for their deliberate opinion, they could not 
help acknowledging that goodness does really meet with its sub- 
stantial and sufficient recompence in the mere fact of its conscious 
existence. Whatever may be the truest theory of human motives 
or of the binding force of morals, there can be nothing clearer 
than that good, true, and honourable persons cease to think of 
reward in the highest enjoyment of goodness, truth, and honour. 
But all this is usually removed to the sphere of thought secretly 
reserved by most persons for abstract and unpractical proposi- 
tions. The vast majority of men and women like to see virtue 
eredited with a just proportion of marketable worth. They 
cling to the trust that goodness will be found to answer, and 
that its end will always be like that of Job, and that at the close 
of the account it will appear that the good man has twice as 
many camels and sheep and oxen as he set out with. This 
intense pe for worldly success as a proper tribute to virtue 
shows itself most curiously in fiction, where the characters and 
the events are all contrived to suit the fancy and satisfy the 
tastes of the writer. It might have been thought that novel- 
writing afforded a very handsome opportunity of letting virtue 
show itself as its own reward. If in real life the virtuous man 
is unprosperous, he goes through real suffering ; but if a hero or 
heroine starve, nobody is hungry except on paper. Itis true that, 
in order to work on the feeling of pity, the most excellent people in 
stories sometimes come to horrid ends; but they are never, or 
most rarely, exhibited as living on in a state of indifference to 
worldly success. The writer is conscious that he or she would 
not like virtue unless a certain allowance of pudding went with 
it; and as it seems unkind to defraud the imaginary characters 
of similar rewards, there is always plenty of pudding prepared 
for them. Different kinds of writers have different notions of 
external happiness, and therefore assign different kinds of success 
to the good creatures of their brain; but there is always some- 
thing good provided. 

As an example, we may take a French play that has lately 
had a great run at Paris. It is called Le Duc Job, and is of the 
very highest order of morality. Its subject is the degrading 


influences of money-making and speculation on the modern cha- 
racter. A wealthy banker has a son and a daughter who are 
charming, but have been brought up with a keen eye to the 
main chance. They are contrasted with a cousin—the Duke 
Job, as he is playfully called, apparently to express that he is 
poor. Not only is he poor, but he is most noble and generous, 
and he strips himself of a great part of his little property to save 
from ruin a dear college friend who had been disowned by a 
stern and miserly father. He is therefore looked on with a sort of 
admiring contempt by all his relations. The young lady has a lover 
found her in the person of a friend of Duke Job, who has acquired 
the greatest respect in monied circles by making a fair fortune 
without any capital. The secret is that he inherited enough 
capital to begin with from an uncle, whose death he carefully 
concealed in order to delude the Bourse by giving a false impres- 
sion of his cleverness. As this uncle was an old acquaintance of 
Duke Job, there is plenty of room to contrast the hearty affection 
with which that virtuous young man mourns his death, and the 
selfish hardness of the nephew. We need not enter into the 
various ways in which the banker’s son shows his intense devo- 
tion to money, as the history of the daughter is quite enough as 
an illustration of the construction of the plot. Emma loves Job, 
and not the adroit young broker; but she cannot make up her 
mind to have him, as he is so poor. Step by step, she is led on to 
love him more fondly, and she casts up over and over again the 
expenses of the establishment she considers indispensable. At 
last, in a fit of heroism, touched by the nobleness of the Duke’s 
character, and melted by his beautiful look of patient melancholy, 
she leaves a paper near him while he is sleeping, from which it 
may be collected that she would consent to have a carriage with 
only one horse. Here is virtue brought before us. The hero 
beggars himself to help aworthy friend in distress—theheroine con- 
descends toa ‘‘one-oss shay.” Itisa pretty picture ; and as virtue 
istriumphant, why should it not have its own proper reward, and be 
satisfied with itself? The highest morality will be embodied in fic- 
tion, the ultimate teachings of philosophy will be publicly accepted, 
and noreal person will go through any real pain whatever, if the 
lovers are left to the bargain they have made. But the play-writer 
feels that he and the audience would like something a little more 
substantial. Virtue must have the sort of reward that is worth 
having in actual life, and not be condemned to the Barmecide 
feast of high morality. In comes a messenger to say that the 
father of the friend whom Duke Job assisted had died suddenly, 
and that the son had died two days afterwards, leaving all his 
money to Duke Job; and the upshot of the whole is, that Duke 
Job comes into one of those fortunes which, when stated in 
francs, look so overwhelming. Thus it is shown that helping 
friends in distress paysin the long run, and that a dear creature 
whom true love brings to own herself content with a modest 
brougham will not really be taken at her word, but will have 
a barouche and a couple of the neatest bays that money can 
procure. 

Duke Job is about as high a thing in morals—as full of whole- 
some instruction, and as stern in denunciation of wrong-doing—as 
anything we could meet with in France. But in England we may 
eonfidently boast to go much higher. We have our admirable lady 
novelists who are religious as well as moral, who freely introduce 
texts and the Catechism into the framework of their tales, and 
who watch with the keenest anxiety all the fluctuations in the 
spiritual state of their puppets. Why do they not let virtue’s 
triumph satisfy. virtue? They have too much human 
feeling to do so. They must provide something very nice 
for their good characters. But they generally do not care 
much for money. As long as the hero has an Elizabethan 
mansion and a park large enough to admit of varied word- 
painting, they are indifferent to a rent-roll. They rather despise 
riches as in bad taste, and distrust them as likely to prove a 
hindrance and a trial. But what they do dearly love is rank, 
and they take care that in that way the puppet shall be emi- 
nently successful. They like to show this triumph of virtue in 
its strongest colours. We must all remember the familiar 
character of the good, gentle, lady-like sister of the family. She 
is rather looked down on by the others, but she is patient and 
sweet, for her trust is not in herself. Vulgar people patronize 
her, and she endures it like an angel. She stays at home, mends 
the younger children’s frocks, teaches them the alphabet, studies 
their characters, and, with an invaluable plasticity of intellect, 
pursues a different system of education as every difference of 
character is observed. In the depth of her unnoticed distress, 
however, we never feel the slightest uneasiness on her account. 
We know that the usual Ear! is in readiness; or, if the story is 
worked up to a very high pitch—if we are carried as far as human 
nature can go, and are made to approach the cold pure regions 
of religious philosophy—then it is not an Earl, but only a tall, 
commanding, experienced young curate of the best possible 
family. The lovers are poor, but their poverty is gilded. It is 
irradiated by the light of religion, and blessed with the abiding 
consciousness that their richest neighbours are really lower in the 
social scale. 

We may be sure that indications so strong of the real character 
of human aspirations point to something that not only does ob- 
tain but ought to obtain in society. There is almost always a com- 
mon-sense justification of all that cynicism fastens on as its easiest 
prey. Of course the restoration to a heroine of her two horses, 
cal the introduction of the proud and elegant parson of fiction, 
may legitimately provoke a smile. But in real life two good 
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horses are better than one bad one, and if a P yw lady who 
fancies clergymen can get one of a distinguished family, it is all 
the better for her. The notion that virtue leads to pudding rests 
on a tolerably sound basis, and we cannot reasonably refuse to 
acknowledge that it is well it should do so. The writers of fiction 
only put in a forced and improbable way what commonly hap- 
pee. It is as improbable as anything can be that, if you Tend a 
riend in debt 20001., he will leave you 200,000/.; but it is true that 
those who help others are often helped themselves, and that a man 
who inspires others with a conviction that he is generous, upright, 
and trustworthy, is likely to have opportunities for bettering him- 
self thrown in his way. There can be no doubt that the perception 
of the temporal advantages of virtue has some sort of tendency to 
make men virtuous, although human action is far too compli- 
eated to permit it ever to be true that the hope of rewards is the 
sole determining cause of goodness. We can never safely strain 
the quality of virtue too much, or insist too unreservedly that 
abstract perfection shall be the test of human excellence. It is 
fortunate that there should be a love, even among good people, 
for the pleasures of the world, which prevents them from being 
too far separated from their kind. The writers of domestic 
fiction in England might perhaps seem altogether unearthly in 
their wisdom and goodness, were not the Earl there to remind 
us they are but women. Common sense tells us that it is in 
some measure true, and also in some measure wise, to depict 
virtue as handsomely paid for. The only thing is that we may 
wish fiction was not so entirely given up to common sense. 
Fiction is now almost wholly divided into two kinds. The one 
paints the be&t little thoughts of little people—the other paints the 
worst little thoughts of little people. Both kinds are very 
well in their way; but we hope that before long the fashion 
will slightly alter. The very name as well as notion of greatness 
has died out of the sphere of fiction-writing at present. The 
market demands slight realistic sketches of English interiors ; 
and the market gets what it wants. But we hope that the 
taste for a larger canvas and a bolder handling will some day 
arise. Why should not virtue be exhibited as its own reward? 
We cannot too strongly repeat that no real person would be 
hurt, while our imaginations would be excited, and sympathies 
which, if unpractical, are at least elevated, would be called into 
play. We must do Mr. Kingsley the justice to say that he has 
attempted to put the interest of fiction on a higher level than 
that aimed at by his contemporaries; and whatever his 
faults may be, they certainly do not lie in the low nature of the 
subjects that interest him. But, generally speaking, we may say 
that the smallest actions of human life are those that absorb the 
attention of novelists. This is much to be regretted. The 
aspiration after goodness will not enable us to dispense with the 
love of greatness. We can fancy a good person unconsciously 
rewarding virtue with money or rank, according to his or her 
peculiar preferences, and subsequently defending this on pru- 
dential grounds, and by referring to common experience; but 
we cannot fancy a person accustomed to contemplate great things 
and characters much caring to allot the virtuous man his right 
quantity of pudding. We do not wish novelists generally to 
take subjects that are too big for them; but in an age when 
fiction is so eagerly devoured and so widely diffused, it would be 
a real gain if the nobler aspects of human life were more promi- 
nently brought out by the few novelists who are competent to 
touch on them. 


THE MILITARY YEAR. 


HE year which saw the armies of France once more cross the 
Alps to enter the lists against their old foes, and in which the 
victories of Magenta and Solferino added fresh glory to the 
Imperial cniheit tan not been without importance in our own 
military history. The effects of the storm which burst last spring 
on the plains of Northern Italy were felt even in this country ; 
and, though the troops of England may not have been engaged 
in such bloody triumphs as those of our neighbour and faithful 
ally, changes and improvements have been steadily progressing 
in our military system which may do as much for the strength 
and security of our Empire as the dearly-purchased victories of a 
successful campaign. The outbreak of war upon the Continent 
called attention to the risks which England might have to en- 
counter if accident or necessity should involve her in a contest 
which might at any moment extend to the nations of Europe 
generally. The undefended state of the country was for a long 
time the great topic of the day; scarcely a public dinner or 
meeting of any kind passed off without an allusion to the subject ; 
and the year has produced a long series of measures, the avowed 
object of which has been partly to increase the =a of our 
army in case the necessity should arise for its taking the field, 
and partly to augment the national resources for defence, and thus 
remove any temptation which might offer itself to an enemy to 
make an attempt upon our shores. To the attainment of these 
two ends the exertions both of the Government and of the general 
public have been mainly devoted throughout the year. 

The experience of the Crimea picked many holes in our military 
system; and attempts have not been ‘wanting for the last few 
years towards remedying the defects whi. h actual campaigning 
showed to exist in the organization of ourarmy. Of all the failures 
which occurred during the Russian war nonc was more conspicuous 
than the complete break-down of those departments upon which 
devolved the duty of providing for the transport and supply of 


the army. Stores and material of war arrived in abundance at 
Balaklava, but there they remained in hopeless confusion, left to 
mould and rot, instead of being made available for the use of the 
troops. Food, too, was scantily supplied, and the story of the 
green coffee served out to the soldiers will not easily be for- 
gotten. An attempt to remedy one of these defects was made at 
the time by the formation of a force called the Land Transport 
Corps; but it did not prove so successful as had been 
anticipated, and at the close of the war the foree was broken up. 
It was, however, subsequently reorganized on an improved 5 sa 
ciple, and now exists under the name of the Military Train. 
But whether this corps will prove of much more practical use on 
service than its predecessor, or whether it will ever be anything 
better than an expensive and cumbrous piece of machinery, 
remains at present a doubtful question. It proved of little use 
during the late war in India; and the opinion of many, we 
believe, is that a better plan would be to attach means of carriage 
to the individual regiments, instead of making them dependent 
for their transport on a department with which they have no 
connexion. The remedy of the second defect to which we have 
alluded is the object of one of the new measures which the past 
year has produced. A Commissariat Corps has been formed, 
composed of men whose previous education as butchers, bakers, 
and in other similar trades, will fit them for the work they will 
have to perform—that of providing the army with supplies; and 
asa certain number of this corps of skilled tradesmen ure attached 
to the stations where large bodies of troops are concentrated, 
the practical training they receive in time of peace may be 
expected to fit them for an efficient performance of their duties 
on service. 

Measures have also been adopted this year for the improve- 
ment of that most essential branch of our army—the Medical 
Staff. With this view a new corps has been formed, for the 
purpose of giving volunteers from different regiments a certain 
amount of instruction in medicine, and a thorough training in 
the duties of the hospital; and these men, after their course of 
training is completed, are to be distributed among the different 
regiments of the service. A school has also been established 
for the promotion of a practical knowledge of military surgery— 
a certain length of residence at which will, for the future, be 
necessary to every one who desires to hold a commission as 
surgeon in the army. Whether the last measure is altogether 
wise, is at present somewhat doubtful. It is said to have excited 
considerable dissatisfaction among the students of the chief 
medical colleges in the country, some of whom seem to think 
that the additional education required cf them by the new 
system is unnecessary, and have expressed their determination 
not to compete for commissions under the present regulations. 
It unfortunately seems necessary that, in the improvement of 
everything connected with our army, we should pass through a 
long series of expensive experiments before the proper expedient 
is at last hit upon. However, the new measure (even if 
it should not prove successful) together with the increased pay 
and higher rank now offered to military surgeons, is at least a 
proof that the authorities are actuated by an earnest desire to 
provide the army with an efficient and highly-educated medical 
staff. The recommendation of the Sanitary Commission having 
been carried out in one respect, it may be hoped that their 
suggestions on other points—the result of inquiries which they 
have conducted during the past year—may lead to a general 
improvement in the health and comfort of our soldiers. 

ut it is not only in the case of medical officers that the 
demand for increased education has arisen. The Commander- 
in-Chief has publicly expressed his determination to require 
from all officers a proper acquaintance with their duties ; and 
the ceremony which took place a short time since of laying the 
foundation-stone of the new Staff College at Sandhurst, coupled 
with the. Duke of Cambridge’s speech upon the occasion, may 
be regarded as a guarantee that the measures recently adopted 
for securing proper qualifications in those who hold positions on 
the staff are intended to be permanent. 

Such’ are some of the improvements which the yee has pro- 
duced in matters affecting the organization of the army; and 
in other respects our military resources have been equally in- 
creased. It is somewhat curious that, at the time when all the 
arsenals of France were resounding with the preparations for 
war, and when the Parisians could talk of little else but the 
results to be produced by the new rifled cannon in the coming 
struggle with Austria, a civilian in this country was engaged in 
perfecting his invention of a gun which is likely to effect as 
great a revolution in artillery as the Minié rifle did in small 
guns. The Armstrong gun may certainly be considered as one 
of the most important additions to our military strength during 
the year. But, after all, the most prominent feature of the 
history of the last twelve months—and by no means the least 
notable of the effects produced by Napoleon III.’s campaign 
against Austria—is the outburst of military spirit which has 
been called forth in this country, and which has resulted in 
the Volunteer movement. Some few eccentric people may 
ridicule the agitation—the Peace Society may regard it as un- 
necessary and wicked—and cotton-spinning Rochdale may earn 
an unenviable notoriety by refusing to take part in.it; but the 
general voice of the country has declared in favour of the move- 
ment in such unmistakeable terms, and the men of England 
have come forward to assist in it with such hearty good-will and 
earnestness, that Volunteer Corps may now be looked upon,’ as 
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they ought to be, as a national institution. The Association 
founded for the promotion of rifle shooting will do what was 
needed to add fuel to the flame and keep the movement alive, 
but it may not improbably be found that some more immediate 
supervision and complete organization of the various corps on the 
part of the Government than already exists may be needed, in 
order to give thorough efficiency to the system. That the mili- 
tary authorities are decidedly in favour of the movement is shown 
by the facilities they have afforded for the formation of corps, 
pg the means of instruction they have offered at Hythe to 
the Volunteers. That they thoroughly appreciate the value of 
the results to be expected from an acquaintance with the use of 
the rifle among all classes, is to be seen from their recent deter- 
mination to supply even the disembodied militia regiments with 
the weapon furnished to the regular forces. And perhaps 
nothing more clearly proves the reality of their wish to further 
the movement than the express statement lately made by the 
Commander-in-Chief, that one of the chief duties of the Coast 
Brigade of Artillery—a body recently formed for special service 
along the coasts of the country—is to be the instruction of Volun- 
teers in the working of guns. 

The formation of this new artillery foree—which is intended 
to be stationed along the coast and employed in manning 
batteries at places where the landing of an invading foree might 
be possible—is an important protection against the dangers of a 
sudden invasion, and must not be overlooked in enumerating the 
additions to our defensive resources acquired during the year. 
More measures with the same object are at present in contem- 
plation. The Commission for inquiring into the state of the 
National Defences has concluded its labours, and rumour says 
that it recommends the expenditure of ten millions on the com- 

letion and improvement of the fortifications of the country. 
hether, however, such an expenditure is actually necessary in 
the shape proposed, and, if necessary, by what means a sum of 
this magnitude is to be raised, are questions which will occupy 
the attention of Parliament during the coming session, and 
afford a battle-field for the antagonistic theories of rival 
financiers. One thing, however, seems pretty certain. It 
has been announced—apparently on good authority—that the 
formation of anew pn. in some central and protected position 
has been decided upon, so that we shall no longer be left de- 
endent for our great military dépot on a single place so defence- 
oe and so accessible to an invader as Woolwich. 

All the points hitherto mentioned are connected either with 
improvements in the condition of the army or with the augmen- 
tation of our defensive resources. We have now exhibited the bright 
side of the military history of 1859, and certainly there is much 
in it encouraging to every one who has the safety and honour of 
his country at heart. But, unfortunately, there is a dark side to 
the picture, from which the curtain still remains to be undrawn. 
The year has witnessed a defeat of our arms ina part of the 
world where we had been led to believe that the sword had been 
sheathed for a considerable time to come, and that the road had 
been left open for more peaceful agents to work their way. Sur- 
prised by treachery, the gallantry of our forces was unable to 
contend against the odds suddenly opposed tothem. The Chinese 
have obtained a temporary triumph, and the commencement of a 
new year will find us involved in unexpected hostilities, for the 
purpose of avenging our defeat and punishing the treachery of an 
obstinate enemy. But nearer home a danger has threatened us 
during the past year, greater and more terrible than any which 
could arise even from barbarian perfidy. Just as the last sparks 
of the great Indian rebellion had Soa trodden out, new difficulties 
began to beset our Eastern Empire. Discontent unexpectedly 
arose among our European troops in India; and the men whose 
arms had helped us to reconquer a lost Empire—those of our own 
flesh and blood, by whose side we had fought against Nana Sahib 
and his crew—were, by the refusal of a right to which they 
believed themselves entitled, driven to the verge of open mutiny. 
It is true that this terrible catastrophe was averted by the tact 
and good sense of Lord Clyde ; but among the many blunders of 
official mismanagement during the year, not the least remarkable 
is that which has succeeded in depriving the country of the ser- 
vices of some ten thousand men trained in war and inured to the 
climate of India. This loss, together with the drain upon our 
forces caused by the new war in China, will necessitate an almost 
immediate increase of the army ; but what form the contemplated 
augmentation will assume seems not yet to be settled. 

‘here still remain many important mili uestions upon 
which no decision has been arrived at, to give full occupation to 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, and to call for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment during the coming year. The re-organization of the Indian 
army, necessitated by the losses occasioned by the mutiny of our 
Sepoy troops and the discharge of the contented European 
soldiers, demands immediate attention. By what kind of forces 
India is for the future to be garrisoned is a question yet to be 
solved. The Minister of War will also find a considerable amount 
of work cut out for him in the Reports of two Commissions 
which have lately concluded their labours. The inquiries of one 
will, it is to be hoped, lead to a thorough reform of the militia 
system ; while the recommendations of the other, to which we 
have already alluded, will probably cause a good deal of contro- 
versy as to the best means of increasing the defences of the 
country. The defects of our double system of military admi- 
nistration have long been apparent. The Horse Guards and the 
‘War Office interfere with each other's efficiency, and their views 


not unfrequently clash. The necessity for remedying this evil 
becomes daily more urgent; and it is said that Mr. Sidney 
Herbert has instituted inquiries with a view to bringing the two 
departments into harmonious working order. The Purchase 
system has also lately been again rising into notice; and the 
authorities seem at last to have taken into serious consideration 
the notorious unpopularity of the cavalry service at the present 
time. Rumour says that means will shortly be taken to reduce 
the expenses to which cavalry officers are liable, and in other 
respects to render this branch of the service more popular. The 
scarcity of cornets is, however, not the only want of the army, 
nor is it merely by the higher classes of society that the military 
rofession is viewed with disfavour. It may, before long, be 
ound necessary to increase the attractions of the whole service 
to all ranks, if we wish to find means of supplying the pressing 
want of men and of diminishing the crying evil of desertion 
which so much impairs the effective strength of our forces. 

The solution of these and similar problems leaves a wide field 
open to an energetic War Minister for the display of administra- 
tive ability. In well-considered measures on questions affecting 
the army and in all sound military reforms, Mr. Sidney Herbert 
may rest assured that he will have the warm —— both of the 
Parliament and of the people of England. Scarcely ever has 
there existed a greater military spirit in the country than at the 
present day; and rarely has more interest been shown by the 
general public in all subjects connected with the army or navy. 
The mere suspicion of ambitious designs on the part of the pre- 
sent ruler of France, arising out of his unprovoked quarrel 
with Austria, has stimulated all the latent vigour of Eng- 
land, and roused throughout the length and breadth of the land 
a spirit which neither the interest in the Russian war nor even 
the excitement of the Indian rebellion were sufficient to evoke, 
and a parallel to which can only be found by looking back to the 
time of the threatened invasion of our island by a powerful and 
determined foe at whose feet all Europe lay prostrate. 


JUSTICE TO FRANCE. 


4 FRENCH gentleman complains that the military cha- 
4i racter of his countrymen who landed on the Welsh coast 
in the year 1797 has been disparaged by a speaker at one of 
the meetings lately held to organize volunteer rifle corps. The 
grievance appears to be that the discomfiture of this body of in- 
vaders was attributed to the valour of an inferior force of Welsh- 
men, assisted by the terror inspired by the aspect of the Weish- 
women. We are desired to believe that this is a mistake. 
Citizen Tate and his fourteen hundred followers would have 
killed all the men and kissed all the women opposed to them but 
for—circumstances. Causes not easy to understand produced a 
surrender within twenty-four hours after the disembarkation, 
but still the bravery of the Frenchmen, no less than the beauty 
of the Welshwomen, remains unimpeached. Such at least is the 
conclusion of M. Tate, who has raised this controversy on behalf 
of his relative, the commander of the unlucky force. Mr. Den- 
man, on the other side, maintains the substantial accuracy of 
the speech in which he endeavoured to stimulate the martial 
ardour of the district in which he dwells by describing this 
exploit of the last war. 

e have felt sufficient interest in this question to make 
reference to contemporary accounts, and, as usual, the result is 
that neither of the disputants is found to be altogether in the right. 
We saw of course the vast importance of Mr. Denman’s statement 
that 1400 French soldiers were frightened into laying down 
their arms without a blow merely by the appearance on the sur- 
rounding hills of Welshwomen in scarlet petticoats. It naturally 
occurred to us that scarlet petticoats are not wholly unknown 
in this metropolis, and it might be hoped that the same awe- 
inspiring presence which gave victory to the patriots of Pem- 
brokeshire would in time of need confound any enemy who might 
venture within sight of the Volunteers of London. The whole 
difficulties of national defence appeared to vanish by the applica- 
tion of this 7 oronx For every two or three gentlemen who 
might enrol themselves as volunteers we may surely hope there 
would be one lady. The essential part of her equipment is not, 
we believe, expensive, and as her male companions would only have 
to look on while she gained the victory, hey would be at perfect 
liberty to please themselves or their tailors in their uniforms, 
without any troublesome doubt as to the fitness of their dress 
for a soldier’s sterner duties. Volunteering was thus made to 
look so safe and pleasant that the impulse was almost irresistible 
to go off instantly and get enrolled. But alas! we cannot find 
that history bears out so fully as we could have wished Mr. 
Denman’s centgiien of the warlike terrors of the Welsh ladies. 
We grieve to say that that cheapest defence of our nation, the 
red petticoats of its women, cannot safely be relied on to the 
extent we had been willing to suppose. 

But our historical researches have also put us in possession of 
another fact which Mr. Denman, if he had known of it, could 
scarcely have made available for the purposes of his speech. The 
force to which the French surrendered consisted of 600 fencibles 
and militia and 60 yeomen cavalry. The French were, as before 
stated, 1400 strong. A contemporary writer draws from these 
figures the very same conclusion which has proved so disagreeable 
to the just-susceptibility of M. Tate. This writer says that the 
French yielded to an interior force. He does not allude to the pre- 
sence of the Welshwomen clothed either in red petticoats or in any 
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other horrific garb; but he does allude to the volunteers of the dis- 
trict, and it must be owned that he does not flatter them. After 
insisting upon the fact that 1400 men laid down their arms to 
660, he adds, that “‘ it is true there were a vast number of gentle- 
men volunteers with crowds of colliers and common people,” 
whose services in this campaign of a single night an impartial 
spectator thus appears to rate somewhat cheaply. We regret to 
find that neither the gentlemen nor the lady volunteers of Pem- 
brokeshire had so much to do with the successful defence of 
their hearths and homes as Mr. Denman had led us—not unwil- 
lingly—to believe. We must even confess to doubts whether Lord 
Cawdor’s troop of yeomen cavalry struck any very great awe 
into the invaders. But there were the 600 fencibles and militia, 
and, as M. Tate says, there were circumstances. He asserts that 
his countrymen had neither artillery nor ammunition. But 
seventy cartloads of powder and ball were captured. It is true 
the French had no artillery, nor could any have been landed at 
the point chosen for disembarkation. It was wonderful how 
they dragged their ammunition up the steep cliff. We doubt 
whether it was ever intended to land artillery. General Hoche’s 
instructions to Brigadier Tate were—‘ Take with you bread, 

wder, and shot; all other things the country must supply.” 

me commanders would have attempted more than Brigadier 
Tate; but we do not say they onal have succeeded. There 
was little plundering and no fighting. M. Tate’s relative was 
humane as well as brave, and so he objected to shedding blood 
unnecessarily. Perhaps if he had mentioned this scruple earlier, 
General Hoche would have selected some other officer to lead 
the descent on England. Having landed quietly, and taken 
a few hours to reflect, he sent to the nearest British officer 
to say that it really was not worth while fighting—which was 
quite true. We wonder he did not perceive that it was not 
worth while landing. But his orders, we suppose, were peremp- 
tory. If it be true, as stated in some accounts, that his force 
consisted of the rakings of the French jails, we can well under- 
stand why he was allowed no discretion. France could onl 
gain by losing soldiers of such a stamp. In an English 
prison they would give even less trouble than in a French one, 
and by good luck most of them might get shot. It is, however, 
affirmed, on the other hand, that nearly half of the invading 
force were as good soldiers as any in the French army. Pro- 
bably the truth cannot now be ascertained, except that this was 
a sort of forlorn hope, for whose fate nobody in France cared. 
Of one thing, however, we feel sure—that the French sur- 
rendered neither to the gentlemen nor to the lady volunteers ; 
and we are anxious to state this distinctly, for fear M. Tate 
should persuade his countrymen that Fishguard as well as 
Waterloo demands vengeance. 

It might, however, be some satisfaction to France to hear 
from Mr. Denman’s lips that these her sons did not in 
vain incur captivity, for that their country’s enemy suffered 
long and sharply al this descent even on a remote coast 
and by a eek brigade. But we do not believe, even on the 
alleged authority of Mr. Fox, that England felt, or was likely to 
feel, for twenty succeeding years the injuries inflicted on her by 
thisinvasion. It is true that it coincided with the suspension of 
cash payments by the Bank of England, and hasty observation 
might conclude that the one event caused the other. But they 
were too nearly simultaneous to allow of this supposition. The 
French force landed in Fishguard-bay on the 22nd of February, 
1797- On the 23rd they ollered to surrender, and on the 24th 
they laid down their arms. The landing was known in 
London on the 25th, and the surrender on the 26th; and 
on that day, which was Sunday, an Order in Council issued 
authorizing the Bank to suspend cash payments. We 
believe that the necessity for this step had been for some time 
growing. One cause of it undoubtedly was, that the threatened 
invasion of England and Ireland had for months past caused 

old and silver to be hoarded by private persons, and had thus 
Sustesh the coffers of the Bank. And besides, there had been 
failures of country banks, and the Irish Government had made 
a pressing demand for a loan in specie, and there were our own 
and subsidized armies to pay regularly in hard cash ; and it was 
feared that if the Bank went on paying gold for its notes to all 
who asked for it, enough would not remain to supply the urgent 
wants of Government. All these motives had been gainin 
strength from week to week, and latterly from day to day, an 
they finally prevailed on the very day after the news of the in- 
vasion reached London; but we do not believe that the suspen- 
sion of cash payments would have been delayed another hour if 
no such news had been received. 

Our country, in the great war, confronted many extreme 
erils, and usually with a calmness which aided her final triumph. 
t is not just either to France or England to represent that one 

of these mighty adversaries could scare the other from its 
propriety by a ~~ inroad and a day’s plundering of a few dis- 
tant homesteads. The funds are often unreasonably sensitive to 
war’s alarms, but on this occasion the moneyed world preserved 
its judgment and its manliness. The price of the Three per 
Cents. was, on the 21st of February—that is, before the landing— 
53%-. On the 25th, after the news of the landing had reached 
London, the price was 514; and onthe 27th, when it was known 
that the whole force were prisoners, the price was 324. In the 
month of May following, other and more powerful. reasons for 
disquietude brought down the price to 48. No doubt invasion at 
any point, however distant, and with any result, however favour- 


able to the defenders, must always be a serious evil. But this 
truth may be enforced without pretending that the whole king- 
dom was struck with panic by the incursion of a mere band of 
brigands. In that same year our fathers, then at war with 
France, Spain, and Holland, saw their own fleets in open mutiny, 
and they saw even that sight unmoved. Fortes pejoraque passi, 
they would not be much disturbed by the presence on their shores 
of a few hundred of those enemies whose utmost might they had 
so often proved in battle. 


THE DIVORCE COURT AT WORK. 


AS the Divorce Court is a recognised institution of the country, 

we do not Pag om to repeat what we have said so often, that 
it precisely fulfils, and more than fulfils, the worst forebodings of 
those who assured us that public morality would be the sufferer 
by the — in the Marriage laws—unfair, and, in some cases, 
unprincipled as they were, especially in connexion with the final 
resort to the House of Lords. Nor is it with a view to recur 
to the old law that we note from time to time the more 
glaring defects of the present. To repeal what has been 
enacted and described, whether rightly or not, as a popu- 
lar concession, is seldom ssible, and, were it possible, 
would be open to grave objections. The object, therefore, 
of statesmen and moralists should be to look the subject 
fairly in the face. Many believe that the very gravest injuries to 
the whole social state, and an unavoidable demoralization of the 
domestic life of the country, is accruing from the action of a law 
which was passed in a hurry, and certainly without anticipating 
the he | wide and serious results which have attended it. We 
were told that it was only the first rush of unhappy couples which 
choked the opening of Sir Cresswell Cresswell'’s Court; but we 
are now assured, so crowded is the cause list, that the last scan- 
dalous case—that of Mr. and Mrs. Gurney—cannot be expected to 
be heard for fourteen months. Undoubtedly, if this is all right, 
there ought to be County Divorce Courts. But then, how stands 
the unlucky assertion that at the most we were to expect some 
fifteen or twenty cases yearly ? The number of cases now before 
the Court is 404. 

As regards the mere practice of the Court, something must be 
done. Experience of the law proves its weaknesses. One 
curious anomaly deserves attention. By the old common-law 
practice, husbands and wives were mutually relieved from 
the necessity of giving evidence against each other. Upon a 
recent revision of the law of evidence, this privilegium of 
married persons was withdrawn, with one exception. No evi- 
dence of the wife against the husband, orof the husband against the 
wife, in the matter of adultery, was admissible in suits for separa- 
tion or dissolution of marriage. But in charges of cruelty such 
evidence was to be received. In a recent suit, where cruelty was 
charged against the husband, one of the parties, the wife, was put 
into the witness-box, in Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s court, to 

rove her husband’s adultery—not as a charge pending against 

im, but only ad augendum crimen of cruelty—adultery, 
that is, only indirectly as a kind of cruelty. In other walk, 
it was sought to establish the inferior crime by proof of 
the greater. And in another recent case of a still more 
flagitious character, where there were cross charges of adultery, 
a husband not a party to any suit was brought into court 
as a witness to —_ his own wife’s adultery with a married man 
against whom Ais wife had not instituted a suit for dissolution of 
marriage on the ground of adultery, but had resisted a suit for 
restitution of conjugal rights instituted by the husband. That is, 
Mr. Hepworth is called to prove Mrs. Hepworth’s adultery with 
Mr. Gibson, by way of justifying Mrs. Gibson in her reluctance 
to return to cohabitation with Mr. Gibson. In both these cases, 
it is plain that the intention of the Legislature in regulating the 
evidence of married persons with a view to prevent collusion on 
the one hand, or perjury for the sake of getting rid of an uncon- 
—_ partner, is, by the operation of the Divorce Court, set 
aside. 

With respect to another great social evil connected with 
this Court, it is useless to do more than register the uni-. 
versal complaint. The column in the newspaper law reports 
headed with Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s Court is one of the plague- 
spots of society. rang eet reads it, and everybody comes out 
of the reading with blushing cheeks and tingling ears. One 
feels to require a certain ceremonial lustration, and to need 
to be tanned out of the camp till the evening. When the details 
are not of absolute indecency, they are, as in the notorious 
Rowley case, nearly as bad. Neither husbands nor wives re- 
quire to be instructed in the arts of mutual torment; and 
it is of evil omen to society that the newspapers bear 
daily witness that provocation on one side, and petulance 
on the other, may, in the case of every ill-assorted couple, be 
so embittered and exasperated that it may at length be nursed 
into the legal amount of cruelty. The moral of the Rowley case 
is this—that as‘ cruelty is, in extreme cases, an additional 
ground for divorce, the only consideration is whether, divorce 
being a great end perhaps mutually desired, it is not worth 
while to exercise on the one hand, or to provoke on the other, 
the legal amount of cruelty requisite to that great end where the 
evidence of adultery is weak. We certainly are not advocates 
for Mr. Rowley, nor are we disposed to take a brief for the 
injured Theresa—dearest Zooy and Titty were a pair so aptly 
formed to meet by nature that it is a pity that they are sepa- 
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rated. Their life-long connexion would have been the justice 
awarded to a marriage which ought never to have been con- 
tracted ; and at any rate social interests would have been better 
served by compelling them to retain the matrimonial halter than 
by showing that other unhappy couples may, if they please, 
attain their liberty by similar means. 


The case of Sopwith v. Sopwith is even more important; but 
the lesson which it teaches is in the same direction. That lesson 
is that, where facilities are given to divorce, any arts may be tried, 
any conspiracy instituted at the instance of a party interested in 
ae a divorce. This case was literally kicked out of court 

y the indignation of the presiding judge. The facts are not 
likely to be forgotten. Mr. Sopwith, a widower of mature age, 
of blameless character, and exercising an honourable profession, 
in which moral rectitude is a matter of the plainest interest, 
marries a gentlewoman of respectability. Mr. Sopwith does not 
get on very well with his mother-in-law, Mrs. Deane. ‘The 
wife’s family take Mrs. Sopwith’s part in the matrimonial 
difficulties — or pane it might be more correct to say 
that they sow difficulties between Mr. and Mrs. Sopwith—for 
the sake of revenging slights, real or imaginary, passed on Mrs. 
Deane. Mrs. Sopwith, apparently with the sanction of her 
mother, leaves her husband’s home and refuses to return—no 
cause assigned. After such refusal, a detective is employed to get 
up evidence in a charge of adultery against Mr. Sopwith. For 
many months the practised skill of the spy is unsuccessful. 
Failing in his assigned duty, he is superseded by another detec- 
tive, who, with the aid of the stock apparatus of discarded ser- 
vants, keyhole peepers, and shadow detectors, supported by 
the usual props of village gossip and milliners’ scandal, 
succeeds in manufacturing a case—only, unfortunately, the 
case is rather too good. The practised tact of Sir Cresswell 
detects the clever artist, whose mistake was that he did not 
conceal his art. His properties smacked too much of the old stage 
machinery. The key-hole incident had been tried a little too 
often; and the shadow evidence was rather too evanescent. As 
Sir Cresswell, with more of idiomatic force than judicial circumlo- 
cution, expressed it, “‘ That dose was a great deal too strong for 
him to swallow.” In short, there was contradiction here, and 
improbability there, and malice throughout; and, in fine, “ the 
whole story was preposterous, and the character of a decent 
man would be in much peril if, on such testimony, and contrary 
to all probability, he could be found guilty.” So the plot is 
defeated, and the spy’s dirty vocation is roundly censured 
by the judge; and Mr. Sopwith has to pay his costs in 
defending a suit as disreputable as was ever brought into 
a court of justice. Indirectly, the case has an importance 
beyond itself, which consists in the intimation that the evidence 
of paid detectives will in future be dispensed with. Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Topp are only specimens of a class. They but repeat the 
tactics of the constructor of Judas-holes, who was employed by a 
husband in a crim. con. case some two or three years ago. e 
do not say that, in a state of society artificial and complex as 
ours is, detectives can entirely be dispensed with; but their 
entrance into private life ought to be discouraged. There are, it 
is well known, in London, bureaux of secret intelligence and 
organized espionnage, with a staff of acute practitioners, whose 
avowed business is to collect evidence. The thing sought to 
be obtained being evidence, it is unimportant to the party 
employing the spy whether his commodity is found or made. 
The spy is paid for the article, and it is obviously not his 
employer's interest to inquire into the character or origin of the 
thing he employs his agent to procure. No evidence no pay, is 
the condition of the bargain. The evidence is paid for in the 
piece. The bigger it is and the heavier its weight, the better is 
the price it commands. No wonder that it is forthcoming. With 
this system fairly at work and recognised, it is not too much to 
say that there is nothing incapable of proof. Just as an alibi 
may be purchased, an whivis is marketable ; and, judging from 
the Sopwith case, we have no doubt that, were the money forth- 
coming, the tty of Canterbury and the Lord Chancellor 
might be proved to have spent Boxing-night at the Argyll 
Rooms. We are far from thinking that this detestable employ- 
ment of hired detectives to get up evidence will be entirely 
stopped by Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s indignant denunciation 
of the system; but though it is to be feared that the practice 
of hiring spies is not confined to this class of cases, it is not 
to be denied that the Divorce Act has given a highly im- 
proper and active employment to a class, or gang, of agents 
whose very existence is dangerous to society. Hotter almost 
that moral delinquencies were altogether undiscovered than that 
society should be harassed, and mutual confidence and the sancti- 
ties of domestic life dislocated, by the bare suspicion that our 
steps are dogged and our every action misinterpreted by the hired 
agency of fellows who actually bring into English life the vile 
practices which fiction has reserved for the assassins and bravos 
of romance, or the terrible familiars of a novelist’s Inquisition. 


M. VEUILLOT’S ADDRESS. 


Bar tells us of an English princess who became pos- 
sessed with the idea that a neighbouring oak-tree was a 
ghost. In vain the whole court stood up for its being an oak— 
the princess was unconvinced. Her attendants at last suggested a 
personal inspection of the subject-matter in dispute, but the 


quarrel was just as far from settlement as ever. “See!” ex- 
claimed the Royal controversialist, as she reached the spot, and 
bark, and branches, and leaves lost the last shade of indistinct- 
ness— See! I told you it was a ghost.” M. Veuillot, like the 
rincess, has his pet Sallantinisied, and defies all the resources of 
ogic to drive him into scepticism. In his mind’s eye he sees a 
beneficent ruler deriving alike authority and wisdom from a 
heavenly source, ‘the light and rampart of souls,” “the most 
legitimate and the mildest sovereign upon earth,” anxiously 
busied in guarding popular privileges, in wiping away the few 
blots which still mar the perfection of a political paradise, and 
blessed in the confiding attachment of loyal and rejoicing sub- 
jects. It is in vain that one rude fact after another breaks 
cruelly in upon this agreeable conception. In vain a flood of light 
has searched its every nook and cranny, and the details of a 
stupid, incapable, and sometimes cruel Government have been 
dragged to the day, and now stand revealed in all their dull de- 
formity. M. Veuillot is evidence-proof. Statistics fly off from 
him like shot off a duck’s back. The more argument seems to 
triumph against him, the more profoundly convinced does he 
become of the truth of his own position; and his unswerv- 
ing faith has lately found utterance in a composition which 
calmly erects to the height of immortal verities all those 
palpable delusions and extravagant misstatements that just 
now form the stock in trade of the Ultramontane agi- 
tator. The Holy Father is at any rate well furnished with 
comforters, and the Univers appropriately leads the consolato 
cohort to their gentle task. he European horizon may loo 
black and threatening, schismatic common-sense may be advanc- 
ing with giant strides, reason may win one unholy triumph 
after another at the expense of faith—still one bright spot re- 
mains, and to that the despairing Pontiff is invited to look and 
to draw encouragement from the spectacle. It is M. Veuillot in 
an attitude of adoration, tearful but confident, and triumphantly 
impervious to all hostile artillery. Everything may be going to 
wreck and ruin, but this faithful adherent will stand immovable 
amidst a shattered universe, and light his torch at Nature’s 
funeral pile, when the disobedience of thankless nationalities has 
wrought its fitting consummation, and impious considerations of 
expediency have carried everything else before them. ‘‘ Oh 
Father, oh King, oh most holy and immortal victim, may your 
mind, charged with anguish, dwell for a moment on us! On our 
knees, full of faith, full of love, we ask of you the benediction 
which fortifies the soul: may it for ever drive us from the un- 
paralleled shame of betraying you!” 

Such language, we may hope, must tend to allay the tumults 
which rob a Pontifical bosom of its accustomed and legitimate 
serenity. After the contemptuous deference and humiliating 
affection which characterized the policy of which M. de la 
Guerronitre was the spokesman, the Vatican will no doubt be 
doubly grateful for such genuine and reassuring expressions of 
fidelity. And yet M. Veuillot and those vehement Irish gen- 
tlemen who sound the same note as himself, and who imagine 
that a listening world is being influenced by their protestations, 
are in reality no true friends to the cause which they so clamo- 
rously espouse. They only add the last link to a chain of evi- 
dence which now becomes irresistibly complete. Like the ‘“‘ De- 
claration of the English Catholics,” which appeared last week, they 
forbid us to believe in the compatibility oF the Roman Catholic 
theory with any approach to tiberal and wholesome principles of 

overnment. The whole Ultramontane party seems perversely 
bent upon displaying itself in its very worst colours, and alienating 
any lingering sympathies for a falling cause by noisy reiteration 
of political dogmas the most repulsive to English sentiment, of 
arguments which are insulting from their palpable inconclusive- 
ness, and of facts long ago disproved to every intelligent and 
dispassionate observer. M. Veuillot may perhaps be convinced 
that “the feelings and the genius of France will prevail over 
the spirit of error’’ which threatens the integrity of | his patron’s 
temporal dominions; but he is doing his very best to render 
such a triumph impossible when he claims the privilege of being 
ostentatiously irrational. If the events of the last few months 
have not caused him a single misgiving as to the “love and 
wisdom inspired by” Papal “authority” —if the historical 
information which is in every child’s mouth has failed to con- 
vince him that the temporal rights of the Roman Court have 
been acquired by the same terrestrial agencies and been liable 
to the same vulgar vicissitudes as the least imposing of 
ordinary governments, having been bought and sold, swept 
away by conquest, restored by diplomacy, and retained by 
foreign aid—it is clearly quite out of the question to think of 
conciliating, by any imaginable compromise, those for whom this 
fanatic speaks. f calm language, and resolute behaviour, 
consistently maintained through the protracted agonies of a poli- 
tical crisis, have left him still with the belief that the sufferings 
under which the Romagnole provinces have groaned so long 
are in nowise owing to their rulers, but to the innate folly of 
the inhabitants and the insidious attempts of foreign incen- 
diarism—if M. Veuillot can really convince himself, after all he 
must know of the present Pontiff’s antecedents, that Pius IX. 
can alone safely define his authority, and that no reforms will be 
efficacious or legitimate but such as he a initiates— 
then we may as well at once give up all hopes that any settle- 


ment which the collective ingenuity of European statesmen can 
devise will be received as even approximately omen wags He the 
othing 


party whose interests and wishes M. Veuillot represents. 
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but the ingenious obliquity of the Ultramontane intellect could 
escape from the inference to which the state of things in Italy has 
for months past been a and which every day has tended 
to place further beyond dispute. If ever nation aided, and had 
a right to wish, for a change of its government—if ever that 
wish was unequivocally expressed, and that change gently 
and skilfully effected—it has been in the case of the provinces 
whose destinies the next few weeks must definitively determine. 
Public opinion has been so constantly appealed to, and public 
sentiment so thoroughly aroused, that the Congress, having dis- 
claimed beforehand the employment of any but moral means of 
persuasion, must necessarily Saseies upon such an adjustment 
of the present complication as will neither affront men’s under- 
standings nor shock their tastes. The outline of such an adjust- 
ment has been skilfully sketched in M. de Ja Guerroniére’s 
amphlet ; and one of its strongest recommendations to thought- 
ul observers is that it excites the indignation of a party which 
has daily come more and more to be identical with all that is 
short-sighted in policy, treacherous in manmuvre, and unscru- 
lous in the adoption of desperate defensive measures for 
agrantly untenable positions. - Veuillot’s abuse is the best 
of all possible compliments. 


REVIEWS. 


A FALSE STEP IN LIFE* | 
TRanne to Miss Bessie Parkes and the Englishwoman's 


Journal, to say nothing of even more eminent authorities, 
we have lately heard a great deal about the education of women. 
Indeed, if we except the education of men, hardly any subject has 
attracted greater attention from the reforming, and, as it is called, 
the progressive part of society. Nothing is more common than 
the remark that women, even in the higher classes of society, are 
exceedingly ill-educated—that they are incapable of continuous 
systematic reflection, and unacquainted with a great number of 
matters which they ought to know, and especially with physical 
science, and with every other branch of knowledge calculated to 
ag accurate and patient thought. How far this is true, and 

ow far, if true, it is important, are questions which we do not at 
present propose to discuss ; but there is a popular class of litera- 
ture which derives much of its importance from the fact that it 
tends to throw some light upon them. This class consists of 
novels by ladies. They stand upon a very different footing, in 
almost every respect, from novels written by men. A male 
novelist is usually a person of somewhat peculiar temperament, 
inclined rather to be a spectator than an actor in the world ; but 
the field of action open to women is so much more limited than 
that which is open to men, that they frequently write novels, not 
because they have the novelist’s temperament, but because they 
have time and energy tospare which they find no readier mode of 
employing. It follows that the novels of women give the measure 
of the capacity of the class by the members of which they are 
written more fully and fairly than novels written by men; and 
they may thus be taken to furnish strong evidence as to the 
wat nature and extent of the deficiency in the education of 
women which is so much complained of. 


A False Step in Life affords a good illustration of this. It is 
as favourable a specimen as we have seen for a long time of the 
sort of book which an accomplished English lady would be likely 
to write if she were endowed with an imagination of more than the 
ordinary degree of vivacity, and with a somewhat unusual power of 
sustained literary composition, but were in other respects a very 
fair average representative of her class. It thus throws a very con- 
siderable degree of light upon the mental furniture with which 
the existing means of education supply Englishwomen who are 
usually looked gs as well educated. An impartial observer 
will not, we think, be inclined to draw from it, and from similar 
works, such very disparaging conclusions as sometimes are put 
forward upon tlie subject. The story is so very — that it can 
be told in a very few lines. A pretty young lady, half-en- 
gaged to a cousin whom she greatly likes but cannot bring 


herself to love, falls in love with one of the usual clergymen 


of the period (the man with “ irregular but strongly marked 
features”) who saves her life at the risk of his own. He 
is also in love with her, but is afraid to tell her so, because 
he believes her to be engaged to her cousin; and when she 
writes a note intended to give him a very broad hint on 
the subject, a mischief-making sister-in-law suppresses it. 
Hence follows a broken-hearted marriage with the half-accepted 
cousin, and, if the common form had been followed, death by de- 
cline would have been the speedy and inevitable consequence. 
But, with alaudable desire to we Ma variety, an alteration is in- 
troduced. The heroine’s health improves after her marriage ; 
and her husband presents the clerical lover (who is an old friend 
of his own) to the rectory of the village adjoining his country 
house. Her eldest child, however, is an idiot, and she dies in 

iving birth to the second—the proximate cause of her death 
Feing the shock produced by her discovery of her sister-in-law’s 
treacherous conduct, and of the fact that the clergyman had been 
really in love with her all along, which coincides with the acci- 
dental death of her eldest child. This is, on the whole, a better 


* A False Step in Life. London: J, F. Hope. 1859. 


kind of consummation than the accounts of hectic bloom on the 
cheeks and blue veins on the hands which go with dying of a 
broken heart—a state of things far less common than death caused 
by a sudden shock to ladies in the condition of the heroine. 

The interest of the book lies far more in its general ability and 
in the tone and temper which it shows on the part of its author 
than in the simple literary artifices by which its little life is 
rounded. Its general temper is exceedingly healthful and 
pleasant, and the sort of education which it implies appears to 
us to be just what would fit a person for the discharge of 
duties which would fall to the share of a wife and mother in 
easy circumstances in the present state of society. The sort of 
training which the power of writing such a book implies is, 
no doubt, literary and not scientific. It would seem to have 
consisted principally of some familiarity with both French and 
German, and with the better kind of modern popular English 
literature. The intellectual result of this is a very pleasantly 
cultivated and lively taste, very considerable power of observa- 
tion both of men (or rather of women) and of things, and a ve 
simple idiomatie style. This is nothing very wonderful, but it 1s 
by no means to be despised, and for the average purposes of life 
we do not know that much more is to be desired. There is, after 
all, nothing in the everyday life of the mistress of an ordinary 
household and the companion of an average educated gentleman 
which requires a wider or deeper foundation than such a training 
is likely to supply. 

Much of the current language of the day proceeds upon the sup- 
position that education ought to supply people with all the 
knowledge and all the mental habits which they will require in 
the course of their lives; but this is a fundamental error. Its 
function is simply to set the mind going in the right direction ; 
and the direction in which the minds of almost all women are re- 
quired to go is not definite and systematic, but of necessity vague 
and desultory. Most men have to their lives, in the first 
instance, in acquiring, and afterwards in using, a larger or smaller 
amount of definite knowledge applicable to specific purposes, but 
a woman has very rarely any occupation of this kind. Her days 
are generally passed in » fre. a multitude of small things which it 
requires great tact and ingenuity, besides moral qualities of a 
very high order indeed, to do as they should be done, yet which 
do not form a connected whole, but stand each upon its own 
basis. The education of very young children is perhaps the most 
important of these pursuits, and nothing can illustrate more com- 
pletely the distinction between the sort of mind which is re- 
quired of men and of women, than the contrast between almost 
any active pursuit—say, for example, writing a book—and the 
management of very young children. To write a good book, a 
man must have, first, a definite plan—secondly, well-chosen 
materials—thirdly, the power of using and arranging them. 
Each of these elements of literary success depends in a great 
measure on the degree in which the author’s mind has been 
trained to continuous, severe, and systematic effort; and if 
authorship is contemplated as the employment, or as one 
of the employments of a man’s life, he ought to inure him- 
self to such exertions. In the education of a ehild, on the 
other hand, it would be monstrous pedantry to proceed in 
this manner. No reasonable person can believe that he has 
in his own mind so complete an ideal of what the future man 
or woman ought to be that he should do all that in him lies to 
train every thought and action of his children into accordance with 
it. All that it is either possible or desirable to do with children is 
to steer their minds as a boat is steered. The direction and 
force of the wind, and the build of the boat, are matters over 
which the steerer has no control, but by a quick eye and quick 
hand on the rudder a good deal may be done wah the regula- 
tion of the course. This, however, demands rather constant atten- 
tion and a ready appreciation of circumstances than scientific train- 
ing. In just the same manner, the management of a young child 
requires a quick eye for character, a quick sympathy for feeling, 
and, as time goes on, a good general notion of the sort of 

uestions and sentiments which are likely to attract the atten- 
tion of the mind as it opens and developes itself. These are very 
much the sort of talents which are implied by the power of 
writing such tales as A False Step in Life ; and, as it is a specimen 
of a considerable class, it may be assumed that the talents which 
it implies are those which female education, as it stands at pre- 
sent, is on the whole likely to cultivate. 


The moral tone of the story is very satisfactory as evidence of 
the average feelings of English ladies. The unhesitating and 
almost unconscious conviction which it shows throughout of the 
absolute supremacy of duty over passion and inclination is 
made all the more remarkable by the circumstance that love and 
marriage (with a page or two of rather sentimental religion) are 
the ha and Omega of the book. It is singular that, 
whilst the ordinary rules of good manners are held to lay consi- 
derable restrictions upon the extent to which persons of opposite 
sexes may talk about love to each other, it should be considered 
perfectly right for women to dwell upon the subject in novels to 
any extent, and with the most picturesque details; but the dis- 
tinction ap to be so well settled that it would be useless to 

uestion it, and it is only fair to say that it is hardly ever abused. 
There is an immense quantity of love in the novels of ladies, but 
it is by no means the most powerful principle which they display. 
The sense of duty and honour is almost always—as in the tale in 


question—invested with the most inviolable supremacy. As soon 
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as the heroine has married, though she does not love her husband, 
and does love another man, her whole destiny and course of life 
is fixed. It never once occurs to her that any other course is 
open than that of duty and affection to her husband. She hints 
to him before the marriage how matters stand, and promises to 
do her best to be a good wife, and the possibility of not keeping 
her word never seems to present itself to her mind. When she 
is actually dying, all the particulars come out, and certain con- 
ciliatory kissing takes place between her and her lover—in the 
husband's presence, and by his consent and direction ; but so long 
as there is a possibility of anything further, both parties confine 
themselves rigidly to the strict path of duty. This a very 
pleasing contrast to the general run of French novels on the same 
text. 
One of the most curious points about A Valse Step in Life is 
the earnestness with which it insists upon the folly and crime of 
marrying for money. There are writers whose constant warnings 
against this vice would lead one to believe that English men and 
women were the most cowardly and mercenary race in the world. 
We are no advocates of mercenary marriages, but we cannot 
think that they are the favourite sin of the day. Novelists seem 
to us to fall into the common fault of spurring the very most 
willing of horses. The real fault of most young women is not 
that they are unduly afraid of poverty, but that they are not as 
well acquainted as they might be with the management of 
money. What is wanted is neither cowardice on the one side 
nor courage on the other, but a real knowledge of what is im- 
plied by a small income and a large family, so that peo le may 
judge for ‘themselves whether or not they are prepared to take 
the chance of it. 


DE BAZANCOURT’S ITALIAN CAMPAIGN.* 


HE Baron de Bazancourt, who formerly appeared before 
the public as the official historian of the Crimean war, has 
i en up his pen, under Imperial auspices, to chronicle 
the deeds of the French army. He was last spring summoned 
by the Emperor to the French head-quarters, and partly 
from his own observations, partly from official reports, and 
partly from inquiries among those who took part in the late 
war, he has collected materials for his history of the events 
which repeated on the plains of Italy the glories of the First 
Empire. The first instalment of the result of his labours has 
been lately given to the world, and we are now in possession of 
the authorized French account of the campaign down to the 
time when the victory of Magenta opened the gates of Milan to 
the allied armies.: To those who remember the Baron’s account 
of the Crimean war, a sufficient idea of the present work will be 
given when we say that, allowing for the p ~~ weanar caused b 
the greater grandeur in French eyes of the subject with whic 
the author is now dealing, the two Sicuclen closely resemble each 
other. In the Italian campaign of the present year, the French 
army was engaged on ground associated with many of its greatest 
triumphs of former days. It fought under the observation and 
immediate direction of its Sovereign, the nephew of that leader 
under whom its well-remembered victories had been achieved ; 
and it had again to contend against its old enemy, so often de- 
feated on the same plains. The chronicler of its deeds could not 
but rise to the dignity of his subject. 

The Baron de Bazancourt’s book is most thoroughly French 
in its spirit. In saying this we express at once all its merits and 
all its defects. It gives an extremely good view of the geo- 
graphy and physical features of the country which formed the 
seat of war; it furnishes us with a very clear and detailed 
account of the strategical movements of the French and Sardi- 
nian armies; and it describes with great vividness and animation 

_ the various combats in which they were engaged. But it has in 
many parts an air of extrav; ce nearly akin to exaggeration, 
which at once marks it as the production of a French hand. 
Like most French works, it is evidently written mainly with the 
view of being telling and effective. It is more like a drama 
than a history ; and in reading it one cannot help suspecting that 
accuracy may at times have been sacrificed to the effect intended 
to be produced. In the glowing account of some of the combats 
described, one would almost fancy oneself reading Homer or some 
old epie rather than a modern history. Above all, the marks of 
ee pw direction very prominently obtrude themselves. The 
book is one long panegyric of Louis Napoleon, and the highest 

raises are lavished upon his skill, his vigilance, his coolness in 
Pattle, his attention to the wounded, and his many other noble 
qualities. Even the simplicity of his mode of life comes in for 
its due share of commendation, and the picture of the victor of 
Magenta, “ the chief of a valiant army which had just covered 
itself with glory,” seeking shelter for the night in a miserable 
cottage, where an aide-de-camp brought him a glass of water and 
a piece of bread on a broken plate, affords the author an oppor- 
tunity for one of his favourite stage hits. It must be remem- 
bered that the historian is dealing with two subjects, either of 
which would of itself be sufficient to rouse to the utmost his 
laudatory powers. The one is the success of his country’s arms, 
the other, the conduct of his Imperial patron. His patriotism 
and his loyalty are both invoked, and allowance must therefore 
be made for some slight tendency to exaggeration. The work 


* La Campagne d' Italie de 1859. Chroniques de la Guerre par le Baron 
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is at once an offering at the shrine of national vanity and a 
tribute of grateful admiration paid by a subject to a Sovereign. 
However, with all its faults and extravagance, the book is by no 
means an uninteresting addition to the literature to which the 
late campaign has given birth. 

The Sisko of Gyulai’s advance into Piedmont has been 
severely criticised, and it has been said by some that no important 
military advantages could have been derived from it. The Baron 
de Bazancourt, who may be supposed to represent the opinions 
of the highest French authorities, takes a different view, and has 
no hesitation in allowing that, if Gyulai had availed himself 
with promptness and decision of the opportunities at first afforded 
him, the commencement of the campaign at least might have 
been extremely disastrous to the Allies. As was generally sus- 
pected at the time, and as the Baron more than half confesses, 
the sudden declaration of war by the Austrians came on the 
French by surprise before their preparations for taking the field 
were completed. In the following passage we see what a French 
writer allows might have been done by a bold step on the part of 
the Austrians at a time when one division of the French army 
had scarcely effected its passage across the Alps, and the other 
was still occupied with its disembarkation at Genoa :— 

Le général Gyulai avait commis une faute irréparable, en ne marchant pas 
rapidement sur Turin. A ce moment-la, le champ de la guerre lui appar- 
tenait, pour ainsi dire, tout entier. L’armée francaise, par suite de la préci- 
pitation méme de son entrée em | mpagne, se trouvait dans la position la plus 
critique; privée encore de munitions et d’artillerie, séparée en plusieurs 
trongons, elle efit pu étre attaquée en detail et amoindrie dés le commence- 
ment de la lutte, avant méme d’étre organisée. De plus, en occupant Novi 
avec les forces considérables dont il pouvait disposer, le général en chef au- 
po ag coupait nos communications si importantes entre Génes et Alex- 
andriec, 

It may be thought that the capture of Turin would liave been 
a mere empty bravado, as its possession would have been of little 
value to the Austrians. But the moral effect of the capture of 
the Piedmontese capital would have been great. An advantage 
at the beginning of a war encourages your own and dispirits the 
enemy’s troops, and moral influences should never be neglected 
by a skilful general. Besides, in a military point of view, the 
possession of Turin would have prevented a junction between 
the French corps d’armée which had just crossed the Alps 
and the Sardinians; and the former, while still without their 
artillery, and fatigued by their hurried march across the 
mountains, might not improbably have been defeated. The 
French generals were not insensible to the critical nature 
of their situation; and Marshal Canrobert, immediately after 
his arrival at Turin, adopted measures to remedy the evil. 
Thinking that the line of the Dora Baltea river, which was held 
by the Sardinians with the view of protecting Turin, was of too 
great an extent to be defended against a concentrated attack of 
the enemy, he abandoned this line of defence, and by a move- 
ment of the allied troops in a southerly direction, concentrated 
his forces at Casale, + Rao and Alessandria. The former of 
these places, which commanded a bridge over the Po, was con- 
siderably strengthened by the French engineers; and the allies 
were thus, by tle 3rd of May, placed in a position which enabled 
them, if the Austrians should now advance on Turin, to threaten 
the enemy’s left flank and cut them off from their base of ope- 
rations. The Baron de Bazancourt expresses his opinion that 
this movement saved the Sardinian capital. It is certain that 
Gyulai, finding his advance stopped by the threatened danger 
to his flank, after an ineffectual demonstration against Casale, by 
this time sufficiently strong to resist attack, was obliged on the 
6th to commence a retrograde movement between the Sesia and 
the Ticino, thus abandoning the offensive and allowing the 
Sardinians to throw forward their line in the direction of 
Vercelli. 

The junction of the French and Sardinian forces had thus 
been allowed to take place without opposition, and Gyulai from 
this time seems to have contented himself with watching the 
movements of the Allies, and with taking measures to pre- 
vent their penetrating into Lombardy. ith this view, large 
masses of troops were placed on the east bank of the Ticino, 
near its junction with the Po, covering the passage of both these 
rivers, and guarding the approaches to the Austrian territory b 
Stradella and Piacenza. It was in this direction that the Frenc. 
and Austrian forces first came in contact with each other. 
Several preliminary skirmishes between the outposts of the two 
armies were followed, on the 20th of May, by the action of Monte- 
bello, fought on the extreme right of the French line. The 
French versions of this engagement have been generally charac- 
terized by gross exaggerations. The account now before us 
sufficiently shows that the Austrians, though defeated, were able 
to retire in good order, without any attempt at pursuit on the 
part of the conquerors. General Forey for some time did not 
feel satisfied that the enemy might not return to the attack, and 
the conquered position of Montebello was evacuated the same 
night. ‘The Baron de Bazancourt, we find, still asserts that the 
French forces only consisted of General Forey’s division, num- 
bering some five thousand men, supported by a few squadrons 
of Sardinian cavalry. General Btadion, on the contrary, 
estimated the French troops at forty thousand; and allowin, 
for considerable exaggeration in the report of a defea 
enemy, it can scarcely be supposed that he would have 
swelled the forces against which he was engaged to eight 
times their number. It is somewhat curious, too, 
though two aides-de-camp were sent to Marshal Baraguay 
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d’Hilliers—who, with his whole corps, was at Voghera, only a 
short distance from Montebello—informing him of the approach 
of the Austrians and requesting reinforcements, no mention is 
made of the arrival of fresh troops. The Austrian account says 
that the French reserves kept continually coming up; and if 
they did not arrive, their absence from the scene of battle can 
> accounted for by extraordinary negligence on the part 
of Baraguay d’Hilliers. French writers forget that, in extra- 
vagantly extolling the heroism of their soldiers and magnifying 
the odgs against which they had to contend, they implicitly cast 
censure upon those who directed the campaign. e critic is 
inclined to ask how it was that, with an army of 150,coo men in 
Italy, the French were always allowed by their generals to be 
in a position of immense numerical inferiority to the Austrians. 
It was immediately after the battle of Montebello that Louis 
Napoleon formed the plan of suddenly changing his ape of 
attack by moving his aie army from the southern bank of the 
Po to the neighbourhood of Novara, by which means he was 
enabled to concentrate his forces against the right flank of the 
Austrians, and to place himself within a few days’ march of Milan. 
The design was ably conceived and perfectly executed. The 
secret was profoundly kept, and the Austrians were in perfect 
> te na as to the point at which they would be attacked. The 
electric telegraph furnished the Emperor with means of pre- 
venting his orders being known until the moment came for their 
execution ; and the railway afforded a line of communication by 
which a large part of the army was rapidly carried northwards ; 
while the Sardinian army was employed in diverting the atten- 
tion of the enemy by attacks in the neighbourhood of Vercelli. 
When Gyulai unexpectedly found the French troops concen- 
trated on the east side of the Sesia, his only resource lay in a 
retreat across the Ticino, on the eastern bank of which river he 
might hope to dispute the further advance of the allies, and thus 
save Milan. He had, in fact, been completely outwitted. By 
his irresolution he had thrown away the chances given him at 
the opening of the campaign; and now he had allowed the 
French, by their sudden flank march, to turn the right of 
his line. His mistakes, however, did not end here. At 
Magenta he committed the same error which had so often 
been fatal to his predecessors in their campaigns against 
the first Napoleon. After the arrival of the French 
on the banks of the Ticino, instead of concentrating 
his troops to bar the enemy’s passage of the river, 
he left them scattered about the country in such a manner that 
little more than half the Austrian force was actually engaged on 
the 4th of June. He made no attempt to prevent MacMahon 
crossing the Ticino at Turbigo, twelve miles above Buffalora, 
though this movement enabled the French to attack his posi- 
tion in flank ; and though, after MacMahon had without oppo- 
sition effected his passage of the river, a body of troops was 
sent to dislodge him, and to take possession of Robechetto, 
which lay on his road to Magenta, the force sent was so insuf- 
ficient that, after a brief engagement, it was obliged to retire. 
But it was not only the folly of Gyulai that contributed to the 
successes of the French. Fortune herself seems to have declared 
for their side. ‘The heavy rains which fell shortly after the in- 
vasion of Piedmont helped, as well as the indecision of the 
General, to paralyse the operations of the Austrians. When the 
invaders, pressed by the Allies, retired across the Ticino, their 
attempt to blow up the bridge of Buffalora behipd them failed ; 
and by a still more unaccountable accident, the news of this 
failure did not reach the Austrian General, who, on the very eve 
of the battle of Magenta, was under the impression that the de- 
molition of the bridge would retard the enemy’s advance. 


Themorethatisread of military history the more the truth of the 
saying is found, that war is only a series of blunders, and that 
victory rests with him who makes the fewest. The French 
themselves made mistakes at Magenta which might have proved 
fatal to them with a more resolute antagonist. The plan of the 
battle was, that while MacMahon and the Sardinians—the former 
of whom had crossed the Ticino on the previous day—advanced 
from Turbigo against the right of the Austrians, the main body 
of the French army should cross the river by the bridge of 
Buffalora, and attack the enemy’s position in front. But suffi- 
cient allowance had not been made for the delays which might 
occur in the advance of MacMahon’s columns; nor had the 
French troops been concentrated sufficiently near the west bank 
of the Ticino to allow of a strong force being sent across the 
river early in the day. Many of them had to march froma 
distance on the morning of the 4th along a road encumbered 
by baggage and artillery; and MacMahon, after having com- 
menced a cannonade on the right, which was the signal for the 
attack in front to begin, was obliged to withdraw, in order to pre- 
vent his troops being cut in two, until part of his force, which 
had been delayed on the road, effected a junction with him. 
The consequence was, that the small body of French 
troops which had crossed the bridge of Buffalora to 
attack the Austrians in front had to sustain the 
combat alone, and were in imminent danger of being over- 
powered and cut off from their reinforcements. The situation 
was most critical. They fought, indeed, with the greatest gal- 
lantry, but the contest was too unequal to be long sustained. 
General Cler, and many other officers of distinction, had fallen at 
the head of their troops; and the Austrians were, if anything, 
gaining ground and threatening to turn the right of the 


line. Louis Napoleon, who was an eye-witness of this critical 
state of things, could not conceal his anxiety, and the Baron de 
Bazancourt takes advantage of the occasion to produce a little 
theatrical effect :— 

L’Empereur est sur la route; il veille & tout et transmet ses ordres. ... . 
Le colonel Raoult, chef d’état-major de la garde impériale, vient lui dire de 
la part du général Regnaud de Saint-Jean d’Angély que la masse des ennemis 
augmente a chaque instant et qu’il ne peut plus tenir, sion ne lui envoie pas 
du renfort—*Je n’ai personne 4 lui envoyer,” répond avec calme l’Em 
reur: “dites au général qu’il tienne toujours avec le peu de monde qui lui 
reste.” Et le général tenait. Un instant aprés un aide-de-camp du 
de Wimpffen lui disait :—* Sire, —_ est écrasé, et ne peut plus se main- 
tenir.” “‘Qu’il se maintienne,” répondait avec calme l'Empereur. Et le 
général se maintenait. Puis c’était un aide-de-camp du gén' Picard qui 
arrivait et disait:—“ L’ennemi entasse des forces considérables sur la droite 
et ménace, malgré tous nos efforts, de tourner la position.” “Qu’il barre le 
passage,” répondait toujours avec le méme calme |’Empereur, “dés que je 
pourrai j’enverrai du renfort.” Et le passage était barré et ’ennemi ne 
passait pas, 

The details of the battle of Magenta are so well known that 
it is unnecess to enter into them. Reinforcements which, 
had ay forethought characterized the French plans, ought 
to have been close to the field of battle early in the morning, 
and would then have saved a t sacrifice of life, began to 
arrive late in the afternoon. MacMahon was at length able to 
resume his attack, and the Austrians, being thus obliged to 
divide their forces, were, after an obstinate struggle, forced 
to retire from Magenta, and to desist from their attacks on the 
right of the French line at Ponte Vecchio. The historian con- 
fesses that the French were pretty nearly exhausted by a victory 
which cost them so dear. Ni ht had forced the Austrians to 
suspend their attempts to retake their lost positions, but so far 
from being driven back in disorder, they bivouacked, in some 
places, close to the field of battle, and intended to resume the 
attack next day. It is not impossible that they might have 
done so with favourable results, had Gyulai made proper use of 
the fresh troops he had at hand. “Accidental circumstances,” 
however, as he said in his report, but what most people will call 
his own irresolution, led to a general retreat of his army, covered 
by a feigned attack upon the French, before daybreak next 
morning. 

Thus closes the first scene of the great drama of the Italian 
campaign of 1859. It is a pity that the general merits of a work 
so good in many respects as that of the Baron de Bazancourt 
should be spoilt by its theatrical extravagance and its exagge- 
rated encomiums upon the Imperial patron at whose dictation it 
was written. It is quite possible to write an effective history 
without making it ridiculous, and to give skill and ability the 
ene which they deserve without employing a vein of fulsome 


RUNES FROM KALEVALA. 


UCH of our readers as care for what must still be called 
J popular poetry—the term folk-lays (volkslieder) not having 
yet received letters of naturalization—may remember a paper in 
which we gave an analysis, with translated passages, of the story 
of Kullervo, one of the episodes of Kalevala, the national epic 
of Finnland.* This sin poem possesses a wild, fresh beauty 
of its own, and derives a special value from its being to the 
Ugrian races of the Baltic what the Jliad and the Edda were 
respectively to the Greeks and Norsemen—the treasure-house of 
their national mythology and traditions, the earliest product, for 
them, of those divine faculties which enable man to discern and 
sing of valour, and wisdom, and loveliness, as well on the snowy 
deserts of the North as among the summer-isles of the Zgean. 

The poem of Kalevala is so called from one of the ancient 
names of Finnland. After setting forth the cosmogony and 
the birth of Vaindiméinen, the hero of the epic, it is chiefly 
occupied with the achievements of him and his brothers, 
Iimarinen and Lemminkiéinen—with the wooing of the Virgi 
of the Northland (Pohyola) by the two ideas Wealinon, and of 
the Saari-maiden by Lemminkdinen, the youngest—with the 
expedition which the three champions undertake against Pohyola 
to win the Sampo, a mysterious object believed to confer ondions 
prosperity on its possessors—and, lastly, with the passing away 
of the pagan hero before the rising might of the Child of the 
Virgin Maryatta. With the exception of the runo recounting the 
last-mentioned incident—which, though treated in a thoroughly 
national manner, is, of course, due to the influence of Christianity 
—Kalevala seems to us redolent of primeval paganism. Some 
critics, indeed, have gone so far as to attribute its original 
composition to a period before the Ugrians entered Europe ; and 
it would, we think, be difficult to over-estimate the age of the 
cosmogonic traditions embodied in the first and second runot. 
But on the present occasion our object is not so much to discuss 
the age of the m, or to elucidate its mythology, as to quote 
some passages hitherto untranslated into Englich, and which, 
we think, justify the opinion herein expressed as to its freshness 
and beauty. As on the former occasion, these specimens shall 
be rendered from the German of Schiefner’s version, but, so far 
as may be, in the alliterative metre of the Finnish original. 

The thirty-seventh rwno—that which follows the tragical 
episode of Kullervo—commences with a description of the 
sorrow of Ilmarinen, the Finnish Hephaistos, him that had 
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wrought the heavens of blue steel so well, that neither mark of 
hammer nor trace of tongs was visible thereon :— 


But the Blacksmith Ilmarinen 
For his wife was ever weeping. 
All the sleepless nights he sorrowed, 
Nothing eat in all the daytime, 
Moaning early in the morning, 
Sighing early at the dayspring ; 
or his winsome wife h: i 
For the Loveliest had left him. 
In his hand he never wieldeth 
Now his hammer-shaft of copper: 
Silent is the hero’s sledging, 
While a moon is waxing, waning. 


Said the Blacksmith Ilmarinen : 
* Woe is me, alone, unhappy, 
How to be and live I know not. 
All the night I sit or slumber. 
Then it’s hard—my reason faileth— 
All my strength is weak and weary. 
Long and lonely are the evenings, 
Harsh and hard are all the mornings. 
But the nights are far more evil, 
It is bitter when I waken, 
Longing never for the evening, 
Grieving never for the morning, 
And for other times uncaring. 
But my longing’s for the Fairest, 
Deep my grief is for the Dearest, 
For the Dark-haired one my dolour. 


In those weary watches often, 

Lying lonesome on the down-bed, 
Dropping into dreams at midnight, 
Hath my right hand vainly sought her, 
Have my fingers vainly glided, 

Feeling to each side in sorrow.” 


The wife whose loss Ilmarinen thus laments was the before- 
mentioned virgin of Pohyola. She had chosen him in preference 
to his brother Vainaiméinen, and is thus introduced in the eighth 
runo of the poem :— 

Norland’s girl of golden beauty, 

Bho, the light of land and water, 

Rested on the airy rainbow, 

Gleamed against the vault of heaven, 

her very glorious vesture, 

n the sheen of sno ments. 

Wove a web of 

Deftly decking it with silver, 

With a weaver’s golden shuttle, 

With a weaver’s reed of silver. 


Gaily goes the weaver’s shuttle, 
.§ the spool between her fin 
ast they rise and fall, the treadles. 
Rapidly runs the reed of silver, 
O’er the web of the winsome maiden, 
Who so deftly dealt with silver. 


Then the true old Vainaiméinen, 
Hurtling drove adown the roadway, 
From the never-sunny Norland, 
From the gloom of Sariola. 

Little had the hero driven, 

Far from thence he had not hastened, 
When he heard the shuttle whirring; 
Right above his head he heard it. 


High the hero held his forehead, 
Swiftly up he looked to heaven. 
In the sky there stood a rainbow. 
On the rainbow sat a maiden, 
Wove a web of golden tissue, 
Rustlingly she wrought in silver. 
Then the true old Vainiiméinen 
Suddenly pulled up his stallion ; 
Words he uttered then in this wise, 
Thus he let the maiden hear him : 
Come into the sledge, O maiden, 
Come and set thyself beside me.” 


But the maiden thus made answer, 
Thus she spake, and thus she asked him : 
“ What should I do in your sledge-robes ? 
What should I, the maiden, do there ?” 


Then the true old Vainiiméinen 
Thus made answer to the maiden: 
“ Wherefore shouldst thou wear my sledge-robes, 
Thou, O maiden, here beside me? 
Honey-bread at home to bake me, 
Beer and mighty ale to brew me, 
Cheery songs at eve to sing me, 
Gazing gladly from the window 
In the country of Vaindli, 
In the courts of Kalevala.” 


But the maiden thus responded, 

us made answer to the hero: 
“ Yestereven, in the twilight, 
After sunset forth I wandered 
To the chequered field of flowers : 
There I heard a songbird singing, 
There I met a mavis warbling, 
Singing of the mind of maidens, 
Of the mind of married women. 

Then the bonny bird I questioned, 
Spake unto him then in this wise: 
*O thou darling meadow-mavis, 
Sing that I may understand thee. 
Whether is it best to tarry, 
Whether life is more delightful, 
As a maiden by one’s father. 


Or as wife a husband ?” 


Then the songbird sang me wisdom, 
Thus the merry mavis warbled: 
‘Warm and clear are days in summer, 
Warmer still is maiden’s 
Bitter-cold in frost is iron, 

Colder is a wife’s enjoyment. 

Maidens in their homes resemble 

Berries laid in loam the richest. 

Ah, but wives beside their husbands 

Are like dogs in chains unbreaking. 

Grace is seldom shown to bondsman, 

To his wife no lord allows it.’ ” 


Then the true old Vainaiiméinen 
Stood and strongly spake in this wise: 
* Silly was the songbird’s singing, 
Witless words the mavis warbl 
Maids at home are ever children, 
First as wives they’re fitly honoured. 
Come into the sledge, O virgin, 

Come and set thyself beside me; 
None can slight me as a husband, 
Hold me worse than other heroes.” 


The widower Ilmarinen at last is roused from his despondency, 
and proceeds to make himself a wife of gold and silver. With 
great labour he brings the beautiful image to life, and rests a 
night beside her. But, though his bed is heaped with a pile 
of bearskins and woollen coverlets, in the morning the side 
which had been turned towards her is almost frozen. He accord- 
ingly offers to give her away to Viinadiméinen, who declines, 
advising him to cast her into his furnace, or else to take her to 
Russia or Germany, and let her be fought for by the avaricious 
wooers of those countries; and the canto closes with Vainai- 
méinen’s pointing out to his brother and the striplings of his 
nation the obvious moral implied in the story. 

The Ugrian custom forbidding him to contract marriage with 
a maiden of his own tribe, Ilmarinen then sledges over the snow 
to Pohyola, and woos the younger sister of his former wife. 
Her mother refuses his offer, saying she had rather see her child 
in the waterfall] and whirlpool of the Underworld, in the teeth 
of the pike of its lord Tuoni. Thereupon Ilmarinen pushes 
aside his black hair, and turns to ask the girl herself to fill her 
sister's place. She sings a scornful refusal, and, Ilmarinen, 
enraged, carries her off by force. Arriving wearied at a village. 
“ another makes the wife laugh at the husband sunk in sleep.” 
Ilmarinen awakes, and proposes to slay her with his sword; 
but, on that weapon reminding him that it had not been 
fashioned for killing feeble women, he enchants his wife into a 
er On the cliffs to have h 

n the cliffs ve her crying, 
Screaming o’er the crags 
Circling round the rocks and summits, 
Whirling in the storm and seagale. 


Returning home, he tells Viainiiméinen of the happiness which 
Pohyola derived from the possession of the Sampo, and the two 
brothers determine to invade the Northland and carry off that 
wonder-working treasure. Ilmarinen then makes his brother a 
new and noble sword ; and the heroes start on their expedition. 


Then the true old Vainaiméinen, 
With the Blacksmith Limarinen, 
Bound the head-straps on the stallion, 
Round his mouth they brought the bridle. 
Rattling down the road they galloped, 
Both along the sandy sea-beach. 

» From the strand they heard a wailing, 
From the wharf a lamentation. 


Then the true old Vainaéiméinen 
Lifted up his voice in this wise : 
“There a maiden must be weeping, 
Surely there some girl is wailing. 
Shall we not betake us thither, 
Drawing nigh to know the matter?” 
Then full swiftly striding thither, 
Nigh he drew to know the matter. 

It was not a maiden weeping, 

It was not a maiden wailing, 

But it was a vessel weeping, 

"Twas a galley full of plainings. 

Said the aged Viinaiméinen, 

Standing by the vessel’s 

“ Why this weeping, planké ey? 
Why thie wail, O bark with beat-books ? 
Did thy builder build thee rudely, 
Did he clamp thy planks together ? 


Answer gave the plankéd galley, 
Thus replied the bark with boat-hooks : 
“Towards the sea the galley yearneth, 
F’en from tar-encrusted rollers, 

Just as for a husband’s homestead 
Maids would leave a lofty mansion. 
Therefore weeps the wotul galley, 
I, the vessel, wail in sorrow, 

Weep that so upon the water, 

On the sea some hero launch me. 


I was promised when they made me, 
And they chanted while they built me, 
How that I should be a war-ship, 

I should be a battle-galley, 

I should carry lavish ladings, 
Have in hold a mighty treasure. 
I have never been in battle, 
Never sailed to seek a booty. 


Other vessels, yea, the vilest, 


Often sail away to sea-fights, 
On they to joyous 
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Thrice within the course of summer 
Home they sail with silver laden, 
All their holds upheaped with treasure. 
I, a vessel nobly timbered, 
I, with planks of pine an hundred, 
Rot upon my chips and shavings, 
Lying in this lonesome shipyard. 

ea, the vilest worms and vermin 
Creep and crawl below my foredeck, 
And the or ee of prey-birds 
Come and build upon my cross-trees. 
All the frogs from out the forest 
Round about my bows are leaping. 
Truly it were twice as lovely, 
Twice, aye, three times better were I 
As a pine upon the mountain, 
As a fir upon the moorland, 
With the squirrel in my branches, 
With the wild-dog watching by me.” 
Then the true old Vainiiméinen 
Lifted up his voice in this wise: 
* Weep no more, thou plankéd galley, 
Never more, O bark with boathooks. 
Soon thou shalt go forth to sea-fights, ° 
Striding on to joyous battle.” 


We may, no doubt, be influenced by the proverbial prejudice 
of translators in favour of their originals, but we cannot help 
thinking the prosopop@ia contained in the last extract, better 
than anything of the kind which we have ever met in the litera- 
ture of semi-civilized races—except, perhaps, that Anglo-Saxon 
poem which the late J. M. Kemble published from the Vercelli 
codex, in which the cross of Christ describes the tragedy enacted 
upon it. At all events the extracts given on this and the former 
occasion are enough to justify surprise that the poem from which 
they are taken should still remain comparatively unknown in 
England. Besides, the Kalevala embodies the oldest traditions 
of a section of the race which, according to the Scandinavian 
ethnologists, occupied the north and west of this quarter of the 
globe before the advent of the Indo-European Celts, Teutons, 
or Lito-slaves. It thus would help us to conceive more truly of 
the nature of those nomads whose rude material remains are 
being exhumed in such abundance, and exhibit such startling 
identity, whether found in Norway, Prussia, or in Ireland. But 
whether this be so or not, let none suppose that the remains to 
which we allude—flint-flakes, weapons and tools of stone—ever 
belonged to the Celts. As has already been remarked in this 
journal, the so-called stone period could never have coincided 
with any stage in the separate existence of a people possessing 
the Indo-European terms for cart, boat, smith, and, above 


all, iron. 


THE HISTORY OF BRAZIL* 


4 is always superfluous to inquire what are the motives that 
have induced a learned German to investigate an out-of-the- 
way subject, for our studious kinsmen have a natural title to 
literary ground, wherever the cultivation of it is peculiarly irk- 
some and laborious. But Germans have a peculiar interest in 
Brazilian affairs, though there seems at first sight little enough 
in common between Germany and Brazil, and though, during 
the whole existence of the two nations, the current of their his- 
tories has never mingled. Brazil is politically starving for want 
of working hands; and Germany—so far as Europe is con- 
cerned—is the favourite hunting-ground for the hunters of men. 
The Germans have the love of emigration natural to all the 
branches of their race, and the character of the Governments 
under which they have lived has not been such as to damp this 
inherent passion. On the other hand, the inertness and dis- 
union of those Governments have had the effect of leaving Ger- 
many without a single colony to receive its surplus population. 
The German emigrant, therefore, free from any national predi- 
lections, is open to the highest bidder. Brazil, for the last forty 
years, has been in the market with a variety of specious offers, 
and the discussion of their real value has of late been a favourite 
subject for German publicists and pamphleteers. The book 
before us belongs to the literature to which this subject has 
given birth. It has been throughout so manifestly written with 
a view to the emigration question, that, in spite of the laborious 
care with which the uninviting details of Brazilian history have 
been collected and sifted, it can only be ranked as a hybrid 
between a history and a pamphlet. 

In truth, except for its bearing upon the labour question, 
Brazilian history has very little to attract either author or 
reader. Apart from this one subject, a chronic state of border 
skirmish, which is neither wax nor peace, and which never 
affected the main body of the vast colony, is almost all that 
meets the eye — the pages of its chronicle during the three 
hundred years of existence which preceded the declaration of inde- 
pendence. The constant and murderous conflicts with the Indians, 
the boundary quarrels with Spain and France, the actions with 
the various maritime assailants, whose character hovered between 

- that of the cruiser and that of the buccaneer, are almost as dreary 
and inextricable a study as the Italian feuds or Livy’s Samnite 
wars. The upshot of them all was, that the Brazilians were, with 
the single a of Uruguay, successful upon all points. They 


cleared the valley of tle Amazon of Frenchmen; they drove 
* Geschichte von Brasilien. Von Heinrich Handelmann. Berlin: 
Springer. 1860. 


back the Spaniards to the sl of the Andes and the marshes 
of the Paraguay; and they finally expelled the Dutch, who for 
some ~ years managed to maintain an insecure footing at 
Recife. If any human being on this side of the Atlantic feels 
any interest in these petty struggles, he will find in Professor 
Handelmann’s laborious narrative a conscientious and, consider- 
ing the subject, a very readable record of their vicissitudes, 


Nor have there been many of those differences with the mother 
country by which colonial history is frequently diversified. The 
yoke of Portugal was not light, but Brazil was a sluggish and 
uncomplaining slave. The favourite notion of a colony—at the 
time when America was discovered—was not a field for the labour 
of those who were idle and starving at home, but a lucrative 
addition to the Royal demesnes. The sole aim of colonial policy 
was to squeeze out of a colony every farthing that could be 
squeezed. Portugal never flinched, during the whole time of her 
dominion, from the full consequences of this policy; and the 
exactions to which Brazil submitted under its operation are un- 
paralleled in the history of national long-suffermg. Of course 
the whole trade of the vast Brazilian seaboard was monopolized 
by the mother country, but this was far from being the worst. The 
growth of the vine, the olive, and the mulberry were interdicted, 
lest they should compete with the native productions of Portugal. 
The introduction of the Eastern spices was prohibited, lest the 
should interfere with the trade of Portuguese (or rather Spanis 
—the two countries were then under one Crown) settlements in 
the East. To have forbidden altogether the growth of wheat 
might have seemed overstrained even to the Portuguese Council 
of the Indies; but the province of St. Pedro, in the extreme 
south—the only province which grew it in any quantity—was 
strictly forbidden to trouble the transactions of the Portuguese 
agriculturists by exporting it to the other provinces of Brazil. 
Even the erection of a single printing-press was rigidly pro- 
hibited until the beginning of the present century, though it seat 
not clearly appear whether this prohibition was due to the in- 
fluence of the Protectionists or of the Inquisition. But Portugal 
did not confine herself to the indirect robbery of her wealthy off- 
spring. The imposts, both on the export and import trade, were 
heavy at the Brazilian Custom-house—heavy enough to pay all the 
expenses of the Brazilian Government and leave a comfortable sur- 
plus for the benefit of the Lisbon exchequer. Under these cireum- 
stances it will readily be supposed that the Brazilian Government 
was, in one sense, economical. The officials were not men whose 
salary placed them beyond the reach of a generous suitor. The 

roverb still runs ia Brazil, that the weight of two barrels of su 
1s at any time suflicient to break the staff of justice. But the Lisbon 
Government drew a still richer supply from the labours of a class 
of men whom, in our own days, we have not generally found to 
be of avery pliant or accommodating disposition. The gold mines 
of the interior highlands of Brazil were, a century ago, not much 
inferior in yield to the gold fields of California or Australia. 
When they were discovered, the same rush from all parts to the 
diggings took place that we have witnessed in our own time; and 
the diggers seem to have been, at least, as turbulent as their 
modern successors. And yet from this rough and unruly popu- 
lation the Lisbon Government contrived to collect a fifth part, at 
least, of their produce, and often more. When the diamond 
mines were discovered they went yet a step further, and, 
taking the mines into their own hands, banished the inde- 
pendent diggers from them altogether. To all this Brazil sub- 
mitted, almost without complaint. That the exclusive system 
was ever abolished, and this incubus upon Brazilian industry 
taken off, was owing to no effort of their own, but merely to the 
accident that the presence of Massena within a few miles of 
Lisbon forced the House of Braganza to fly from Europe. When 
Brazil became the Royal residence, and Portugal for a time a mere 
appanage of France, of course there was no more question about 

ortuguese monopoly or Lisbon tribute. When peace returned, 
John VI. was not inclined for another voyage across the Atlantic; 
and he was at last, as is well known, only compelled to leave Rio 
by the demands of an insurrectionary Cortes. Having restored 
Tuten to her old dignity as the seat of empire, the Cortes pro- 
ceeded to re-assert her ancient supremacy over Brazil. Buta 
return to the chains of which the contrast of fourteen years of 
freedom had taught her the real weight, was too much for the 
hitherto patient colony ; and the only result of the insane tyranny 
of the Portuguese Liberals was the declaration of Brazilian 
independence. 

But there was one exception to the submissive demeanour of the 
Brazilian colonist. The Government might tax him and plunder 
him, give him bad justice and worse police, fetter his industr 
with restrictions and monopolies, and he would look on at it all 
with a sluggish acquiescence. But the moment the Government 
interfered between him and his human cattle, he flew to arms. 
Even in English colonies within the present century, it has some- 
times been the main business of the Governor to persuade the 
colonist that the aboriginal inhabitant is a human being like 
himself; and in Brazil, two hundred years ago, the task was 
naturaliy much harder. The Portuguese Court was under the 
inspiration of the Jesuits, who appear in South America in a 
very different character from that in which they are familiar to 
us in European history. No wilderness was too profound, no 
tribe of Indians too ferocious, to deter the Jesuit missionary. The 
apparent success which crowned their devoted efforts was very 
great ; and in a few years all the most accessible valleys were 
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dotted here and there with Indian villages in which the natives, 
under the care of one or two fathers, were habituating them- 
selves to a settled agricultural life. Of course the Jesuits 
sought protection for these people. On the other hand, the 
colonists who wanted labour, and who had used up and worked 
to death all the scattered Indians within reach, objected ve 
strongly to the enthusiasts who poached so largely on their legi- 
timate preserves. The Government generally took the Jesuits’ 

art at first, but everybody in the colony was against them. 

he officials hated them, as corrupt officials will always hate any 
powerful body that exposes their misdeeds; the planters hated 
them from obvious reasons of interest ; and the other clergy hated 
them out of jealousy. Under these circumstances, the protec- 
tion of a devout Sovereign on the wrong side of the Atlantic 
was of very little avail indeed. In respect to remote settle- 
ments, the colonists often did not wait for the result of a refer- 
ence to Lisbon. A party of wild bushrangers would collect, 
swoop down upon an unarmed village, and drive home to 
the slave-market all who were not killed in the assault or 
did not perish by the way. When they had once tried them, 
the colonial slave-hunters contracted rather a taste for Jesuit 
villages. They answered all the purposes of a battwe. Instead 
of having to hee the woods for each separate prisoner, the 
hunter found his game collected ready to his hand by the kind 
activity of the Jesuits. The result of this discovery was, that a 
whole band of flourishing settlements that were growing up on 
the banks of the Panama were swept away, and the rem- 
nants of them who escaped were compelled to emigrate 
to the more hospitable Spanish territory of Paraguay. In other 
places the success of the colonists was more variable. Some- 
times, as at Maranhao, they rose up against the Government, 
and forcibly shipped the Jesuits off. In other cases they were 
only able to exact a more or less favourable compromise. The 
contest lingered on, with fitful and intermittent activity, till it 
was summarily terminated by Pombal’s decree for banishing 
the Jesuits from all the Portuguese dominions, 

In modern times the labour question has arisen in a new form. 
Before Pombal finally abolished it, the slavery of the red men 
had in a great measure ceased—not from any motives of 
humanity, but because it was found that a cheaper and more 
enduring substitute could be procured from the coasts of Africa. 
But even that resource was not destined to be permanent. For 
mapy years the efforts of Great Britain have made the supply of 
the Brazil slave-market uncertain, and, since the year 1850, the 
slave-trade has been suppressed in earnest by the Brazilian 
Government itself. And now the labour question has become a 
question of life and death for the planter. The slave-traders 
were improvident in their day of power, and confined their 
importations almost exglusively to males, There is, therefore, 
very little chance of a successful imitation of the slave-breeding 
of Virginia and Maryland. A series of attempts to attract to the 
shores of Brazil some portion of the stream of emigration which 
flows steadily from Hamburg and Bremen to New York have 
met with but very slight success. Though the beginning of these 
efforts dates more than forty years back, and they have been in- 
cessantly continued, there are not now more than forty thousand 
Germans in Brazil. At first, the agents of the Brazilian 
Government were liberal of their promises, and the German 
peasants credulous and sanguine. Even when they were told 
that ‘the gold was so plentiful that on 1 were obliged to leave 
hundredweights of it behind, and could only afford to carry 
away the diamonds,” they seemed to have looked upon it only as 
a slight exaggeration. But soon stories of maltreatment 
and breach of contract came back, of a state of society 
in which no jury would convict a murderer and no one’s 
life was safe from the poniard, and in which a foreigner was 
exposed to endless insults und ill-usage from the inveterate pre- 
judices of the native planters and the tyranny of petty native 
officials. These and other grievances—such as the ignoring of 
Protestant marriages, the insecurity of bequeathed property, the 
exposure of all children born of foreigners in Brazil to an unfair 
and arbitrary system of recruiting, and the impossibility of buying 
freehold land, in consequence of the land having been granted 

_ away in vast territories to planters who could never use it—have 
all had the effect of nipping in the bud the early promise of 
German emigration. The Brazilian Government do not seem to 
have arrived at the conviction—and it is the conviction which it 
appears to be Professor Handelmann’s special object to press 
upon them—that for free labour, as for slave labour, a price has 
to be paid, only that, instead of gold, it consists in g govern- 
ment, perfect freedom, and equal laws for all. 


SPOILED STORIES* 


F the novel market is regulated, like any other, by the law of 
supply and demand, and if the tastes val cesta are really 
operative in determining the kind of production to which the 
publisher and his labourers are to direct their efforts, we must 
suppose that those tastes have at present taken a decidedly di- 
dactic turn. It is difficult to believe that the sects which con- 
tinue to object to novel-reading can now have any better reason 
than long usage for maintaining a prohibition which, however ap- 


* Misrepresentation: a Novel. py tom H. Drury, author of “ Friends 
and Fortune,” &. 2 vols. John W. Parker and Son. 1859, 


plicable to English fiction in the days of Zom Jones and to French 
fiction still, can hardly be considered as just when made to in- 
clude the er moral books which form the staple com- 
modity of circulating libraries in 1859. It is true that Thackeray 
may develope in ill-disposed readers a tendency to moral scepti- 
cism, that Dickens seems to love low company, and that there 
are one or two tales of Bulwer’s that could not, by very straight- 
laced parents, be recommended to children or young ladies. But 

utting aside these chief artists in fiction, and a few less- 
Seems aspirants, the whole mass of creditable novels yearly 
produced contains very little that could hurt the most 
sensitive conscience or endanger the most fragile morality. 
The school which is now dominant has so refined and 
purified fiction as to make it less perilous than the realities of 
the most carefully guarded home. Nowhere in actual life do we 
meet with such stainless virtue, such scrupulous conscientious- 
ness, such sensitive shrinking from the remotest approach to 
evil, as in a certain class of modern romances. Even within 
convent-walls, or in a sonless Evangelical home, it would be 
no easy matter to educate girls in such perfect innocence as 
that which in these works is invariably ascribed to them. 
Nowhere would it be possible to bring them in contact with 
men so little stained by familiarity with vice—especially with 
young men so free from all taint of the errors or “follies” 
of youth—as those whom they will meet in these pages. 
The best-meaning and most careful of brothers could scarcely 


manage to preserve, even before their sisters, that appear-’ 


rance of invariable good behaviour which is usual among the 
more reckless of the young gentlemen here encountered. In- 
stead of excluding novels from a daughter’s education, a careful 
mother, one would think, should rather endeavour to bring her 
up in a perpetual novel—moulding her plan of education on Amy 
Herbert and Margaret Percival, introducing her as early as 
possible to the Earl's Daughter and the — of Dynevor 
Terrace, and manceuvring to secure her such a husband as the 
Heir of Redclyffe. For nowhere in the workday world will she 
find lesson-books so unexceptionable, company so excellent, or a 
settlement so desirable. 


To be sure, there is something lost to ordinary readers by the 
qualities so admirably fitted to win the stern approval of i- 
tanism, and induce it to wink—if Puritanism ua wink—at an 
evasion of its stringent prohibitions. The man, or even woman, 
who knows anything of life and people as they are, is rather 
wearied with the history of men and women whose virtues are so 
little alloyed with the earthly dross of vanity and selfishness, 
and whose worst sins are the naughtinesses of children, and of 
children decidedly better behaved than usual. Wohocan feel any 
deep interest in the virtuous struggles of one model youth to 
repress his very just and natural indignation at the impertinences 
of a domineering relative whom everybody would like to see 
knocked down? or in the filial devotion of another who proposes 
to a young lady, and in doing so tells her that he addresses her 
because he thinks it will please his father? We know that 
these things are not natural or likely—that the first hero would 
not have hesitated, if not to kick his cousin downstairs, 
at least to administer such verbal remonstrance as would 
have proved equally effective, and that number two would 
have om considered by the lady of his father’s choice a 
simpleton as well asaspoony. ‘Then, the punishments which 
follow the graver sort of sins admitted into such fictions seem, to 
all readers of less than Puritanic austerity, immoderately severe. 
For the code of these writers is little less than Draconic—having, 
however, this advantage, that if faults are punished with the 
utmost rigour of the law, it is because crimes are unknown in the 
Utopia for which that law is drawn up. It is a great error, even 
in fiction, to enlist public sympathy against the law and in favour 
of its victim, through the exaggerated aero | of his punish- 
ment. It is a worse fault yet to exaggerate the guilt in order 
to justify the penalty ; for the endeavour to heighten the sinful- 
ness of trivial errors—to make small offences appear heinous— 
is likely to exercise a real and very pernicious effect on the 
minds and consciences of those who are at an age to be most 
influenced by works of fiction. By provoking justifiable resis- 
tance to an overstrained morality, they weaken that respect for 
the great fundamental principles of right which is natural to 
most of us—by enforcing an impossible code, they perplex and 
harass the timid consciences which are neither vigorous enough 
to shake off their yoke nor clear enough to feel easy under it. 
They endeavour to impose a moral tyranny, extending sometimes 
over the whole field of political opinion and social exertion; and, 
like other tyrants, they make rgbels of the strong and cowards 
of the weak. 


Despite all their errors, however, the best works of this school 
have a charm as irresistible as that of the most spirit-stirring of 
old romances. They belong to a life with which one has more 
affinity than with that of Paladins and Crusaders, and which, 
if less exciting, is not less interesting to most of us, than 
those careers of peril and adventure which modern civiliza- 
tion has almost absolutely reserved for the members of two 
limited professions. Soldiers and sailors are real, certainly, 
while the characters to be met with in these fictions are neither 
real nor possible ; but the life they lead, the tone of their thought 
and language, the nature of their occupations, are less unfami- 
liar to us than those of Cooper’s backwoodsmen, or Lever’s or 
Marryat’s death-dealing heroes. It is possible, as we know by 
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experience, to feel interest in their fortunes, to sympathize more | 
or less with their incomprehensible trials, and to delude ourselves 
into a kind of admiration for their incredible virtues. But it 
needs no ordinary skill, patience, conscientious labour and natural 
insight into human nature to make the novel of character—espe- 
cially in the hands of these too refined moralists—as interesting as 
the novel of incident. In the second-rate class of fictions, and in 
those which form the staple of circulating libraries, moral inte- 
rest becomes impossible, and moral teaching mere impertinence. 
The prevalent taste for the subjective in novel-writing has, how- 
ever, spread so wide and so low as to affect even the class of | 
writers who supply the circulating libraries with their stock, and | 
the customers of those excellent institutions with their literary— 
we cannot call it intellectual—nourishment ; and we have in con- 
sequence a flood of stories whose plot and excitement are made to 
turn on some so-called moral theory, change, or development, 
instead of, as formerly, on some fortuitous incident or long- 
foreseen intervention of a circumstantial Deus ex machind. 
This is never an improvement, and generally very much | 
the reverse. Many of these writers, it is true, were never 
at any time capable of producing a readable book. But 
most could write their three volumes in such a manner 
that in the desolation of an inn among the fells in wet 
weather, or the weariness of a convalescence, it was possible to 
read them—nay, to feel a languid curiosity to know who was Sir 
Otto’s mysterious partner in the masked ball, or a glimmering of 
interest in the fate of the Lady Rosabel. But to make a way 
through three volumes of mental struggles and moral lessons 
wae be too much even for the weariest of weather-bound 
tourists or solitary convalescents. We have to thank the lady 
novelists of Miss Yonge’s school for this, if for nothing else—that 
their example has induced a good many imitators to stop short 
of the ancient limits, and content themselves with having dragged 
their heroines, heroes, and readers through a second volume. 
Misrepresentation is a very meritorious circulating ro] | novel 
of its kind, being neither sly, maudlin, nor arrogant. But for 
these reasons it affords better proof than a worse book might have 
done of the deteriorating influence of the prevalent taste of the 
day upon the inferior class of fictions. It is not likely that Miss 
Drury could ever have produced anything brilliant or remark- 
able ; but it is quite clear, from the opening chapters of her 
book, that she could have written something very much better 
than this, if the ambition, or perhaps the fancied neces- 
sity, of inculeating moral lessons had not led her astray. 
The story opens with the introduction of a hero, now wealthy, 
but originally of humble means and position, who, in that 
chrysalis state of novel heroes, had been rejected with insult and 
contumely by a young lady of rank to whom he had been induced 
to reveal a hopeless passion. Losing sight of her for many years, he 
returns into her neighbourhood with a burning desire of revenge 
for the cruel wrong done to him—returns to find her a widow with 
one child, dependent on a father-in-law possessed of means quite 
inadequate to the family pretensions. So far, all promised 
well. There were the usual materials for a very tolerable novel, 
including all the regular complications, quarrels, mutual miscon- 
ceptions, final reconciliation, and splendid marriage in conclusion. 
But here the sense of moral responsibility seems to have obtruded 
itself in the way of the story. Ifallowed to work itself out in 
the natural way, it would teach no valuable lessons, enforce no 
important principle, beyond the stock moral inflicted in the final 
discomfiture and ruin of the evi! genius of the tale. The hero 
would act throughout in an unchristian temper, to be rewarded 
at last—the heroine would be content perforce with patience, en- 
durance, and loving persistence, instead of being made, according 
to the newrule, the teacher or example of a lofty truth. Accord- 
ingly, the story seems to alter. The hero, smitten with sorrow 
at the sight of his lost love, abjures his revengeful intent with a 
facility which suggests that the authoress, on second thoughts, 
had found it inconvenient; and he becomes an actor in the 
events and inflictions which are to educate the heroine—already 
a married woman and a mother—into a sense of filial duty. 
It appears that she ran away from her home with a young 
officer, quarrelled with her mother on her husband's account, 
and finally, giving up all hope of reconciliation, settled herself 
after his death under the roof of her father-in-law, with his two 
daughters—one of course clever and ill-tempered, the other of 
course silly and good-natured, and both gross caricatures—to 
devote herself to the education of her fatherless boy. Her 
former lover, the rector of her parish, a lawyer cousin, and half- 
a-dozen others are consciously or unconscivusly combined in an 
endeavour to make her ask mamma’s pardon, and promise “never 
to do so again.” A high-spirited woman, conceiving herself 
cruelly insulted through her dearest affections —as Lad 
Adelaide has a right to do—would hardly be brought to suc 
submission. Submit she does, however, all things considered, 
very easily and quickly ; and then the difficulty is to soften the 
hard and unforgiving pride which, in the mother’s heart, assumes 
the guise of ‘righteous severity and stern duty. As usual with 
lady moralists, justice is not done. The mother, whose error 
had been far the deeper, to whose neglect and harshness her 
daughter's first flight was attributable, and whose haughty re- 
serve had widened and maintained the’ breach, escapes with 
a tardy and reluctant half-apology for her. The daughter, 
for her one breach of filial obedience, is made to go through a 
ee of unhappiness and humiliation. The lesson that 
a story really teaches, or is likely to impress on romantic 


| Herlighter sketches—especially of uneducated 


minds, is not of filial trust and obedience, but rather of revolt 
against the extravagant pretensions put forth on behalf of 
arental authority. Even on the authoress’s own showing, 
oyalty to her husband was ample excuse for Lady Adelaide's 
bitter resentment when a message, cruelly insulting to him, was 
conveyed to her on her mother’s part by her mother’s chosen 
confidante ; nor could an angry expression of so natural a feeling 
justify the mother’s vindictive resolve to cast her off for ever. 


The machinations of the confidante, from which the book 
takes its title, are neither new nor well conceived. Here, too, 
the authoress loses the real bearing of her story, and misses 
altogether the opportunity of noting a lesson which might fairl 
be derived from it—how easy, namely, is the task of mischief- 
making between two persons too proud to ask and too wilful to 
offer explanations of what may seem amiss. No evil genius is 
necessary, either in real life or in a well-constructed tale, to sow 
irremediable distrust and enmity between two such spirits; and 
if the malignant confidante had been left out altogether, and the 
theme of filial duty kept within moderate bounds, the story of 
Lady Adelaide and her mother might have been made to convey 
a valuable moral without any sacrifice of probability or artistic 
effect. That Miss Drury could have worked out such a story 
well and effectively, her actual volumes give abundant evidence. 
ple, as Sergeant 
Wade, Mrs. Ball and her son, and the gipsy Abner—are lifelike 
and good; and the more prominent characters are chiefly spoiled 
by the obtrusive “ purpose” thrust upon the story. “To point 
a moral and adorn a tale” at the same time is a talent given to 
very few; and a professing tale-writer has no right to sacrifice 
the latter object to the former. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Second Notice. 


OME extreme specimens of the Christmas Book did not 

reach us in time for notice in a recent number. Extreme 
specimens, we say, for they stand at the top and bottom of 
the category of gift-books. And first for the top. Mr. 
Longman’s sumptuous publication, Moral Emblems from 
Jacob Cats and Robert Farlie, is a valuable contribution 
to art; and its aim, both in a literary and pictorial sense, 
is high. Its appearance supports the position which we 
have already laid down, that the best thing for publishers and 
compilers of Christmas books to propose to themselves is some- 
thing safe and accredited—something which has been stamped 
with suecess—something which relieves the purchaser from the 
trouble of selection—something which, both in giving and re- 
ceiving, dispenses with the necessity of being critical—something 
which, in days of parties, and schools, and controversies, commits 
nobody to aside or an opinion. It is for this reason that we 
have so many Miltons and Goldsmiths, so many Books of 
Ballads and Books of Odes, and Select Poetical Pieces. 
On this principle Mr. Longman has gone, and he is right 
in his principle. But the old authors whom he has exhumed 
are a curious pajr. Jacob Cats was the Corypheus of a school 
of literary emblematists in the sixteenth century. He was the 
literary emblematist—a constructor of word-emblems and an 
excogitator of allegorical significances in all created things; 
and he associated with himself as pictorial illustrator, Adrian 
Van der Venne (or, as he is called in this publication, de 
Venne), a Dutch painter, some of whose portraits may be 
seen in the National Gallery at Amsterdam. Cats published 
several books of word-pictures, or emblems, in Dutch and 
Latin verse ; but it was the collected edition of his works which 
was illustrated by Der Venne. From this collection the present 
book has been compiled. The word-emblems have been translated 
into English verse by Mr. Richard Figot, and Der Venne’s 
drawings have been transferred to wood by Mr. John Leighton 
and his able assistants. But the volume contains something 
else—a reprint of a rare Scotch poet, or poetaster, Robert 
Farlie, who, in a strange publication called Lychnocausia, em- 
blematized, and reflected, and moralized on lamps and candles in 
their every stage of lighting, and burning, and extinguishing. 
Farlie’s verses can scarcely be said to be lively ; but they, like 
Cats’s emblems, are illustrated by pictorial interpretations 
which, on the whole, are better than the text, as some sauces and 
garnishes are better than the dish which they accompany. The 
only link of connexion between Cats and Farlie is that the 
were both Calvinists and both lived in the seventeen 
century, though it is but fair to add that their national predilec- 
tions seldom come out. The editor (Mr. Pigot) has translated 
Cats’s verses, and has appended a sort of catena of parallel 
passages, consisting of all sorts of adages and aphorisms, and 
apophthegms and proverbs, and choice gnomic sentences of all 
ages and nations. How much of this illustrative commentary is 
due to Cats, and how much to Mr. Pigot, we hardly know, but it 
is certainly the weakest part of the book. The illustrations are 
quite as often impertinent as pertinent (we use the words in their 
etymological sense), and in the Latin passages we see so large a 
crop of blunders as to convince us that classical scholarship is 
not the editor’s forte. With this exception, we can accord the 
highest praise to all concerned in the production of the volume. 
eac er; and as a specimen of typography xylography 
—as we suppose it Gaght to be called-—we know of no 
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Christmas book which comes near it. The drawings are of a 
somewhat stiff and mannered school, but in their heavy character 
they contrast not SOY nor otherwise than usefully, with 
the scratchy dashy drawings of our Gilberts and Birket 4 osters 
and their school. If these solid, austere, stitf pictures produce a 
reaction in our English school, it will be not the least merit of this 
meritorious production. Apart from their artistic characteristics 
of vigour and solidity, there is a good deal of quiet fun, not very 
demonstrative, but of a certain solemn Dutch depth and gravity 
which is pleasing; and as are the pictures, so are the verses. 
They can hardly be said to be screaming farce—indeed, they are 
for the most part dull—but they suggest pondering, and invite 
meditation and musing over. To use one of the slang words of the 
day, they are eminently suggestive, and even without the congenial 
ete congenial beer, and the congenial tobacco-smoke of their 
first Dutch lovers, Cats’s solemn sly prosings and reflections will 
pass very pleasantly a meditative hour. In these speedy, practical 
days we have quite lost the art of meditating and moralizing ; 
but emblematizing was once a received and an important 
chapter in literary history. Erasmus made his famous col- 
lection of adages a vehicle for satire against the political 
and ecclesiastical abuses of the great stirring times of the 
Reformation ; and though Proverbial Philosophy was probably 
of Oriental growth, and flourished nowhere so well as in the 
semi-Eastern soil of Spain, it was not without its Occidental 
development. In Western Europe it took a developed form 
in meditations and reflections. In some respects, Quarles’s 
Emblems—in some, such books as Bishop Hall’s Contemplations— 
in another aspect, Bishop Earle’s Microcosmography—in another, 
Boyle's Reflections (which incurred Swift's ridicule, and perhaps 
produced that neglect which subsequently fell upon the whole 
class of meditative writers), may be mentioned as in various 
degrees specimens of a school of thought which rose, and indeed 
culminated, in Alciati, and which has plumbed its lowest depth in 
Mr. Farquhar Tupper. Father Cats—as his countrymen affection- 
ately styled him—is potter on the whole as good and complete a 
specimen of the moralemblematist as European literature presents. 

ery likely, in our irreverent language, we should call him some- 
thing of a twaddler, though he was ambassador to England, and 
Grand Pensionary in his day ; and he certainly is an actor of the 
heavy comedy cast. But his lessons on social life and the mmor 
morals of family intercourse, his little sarcastic touches, and 
his ingenuity in excogitating a a or moral thought from the 
common stones of the city and the common creatures of the 
country, his cheerful temperament and his garrulous sympathy 
with youth and maiden, ought to render him something of a 
favourite among ourselves, as he is still in Holland, where, as 
Hallam tells us, his verses are household words—Cats being a 
sort of Dutch Tasso, and a very Dutch one indeed. We ven- 
ture to think that our drawingroom-tables can scarcely be 
adorned with a handsomer volume than the present. 

Last, but not least, of these superior Gift-books, we have to 
mention a very late arrival, but an old public favourite. It is 
a reprint of the very first of the Christmas Books of which 
illustrations were planned with an artistic aim. Some twelve or 
thirteen years ago, Burns, of Portman-street, published a selec- 
tion of favourite pieces of poetry, under the unambitious title of 
Poems and Pictures, with some first-rate wood-cuts after Dyce, 
Horsley, Redgrave, Pickersgill, Selous, Cope, and Tenniel; and 
it is not too much to say that this book was the means of making 
more than one of these artists popularly known, as well as of 
setting the example of all succeeding Christmas books. It seems 
that Christmas books, like the art of printing, acquired perfection 
at the first experiment ; for the Poems and Pictures have never 
been excelled—we doubt whether they have been equalled. So 
seems to think Mr. Sampson Low, who has published a second 
edition of the work, which now forms one of this year’s series 
of Christmas Books. Wot only are the drawings by first-rate 
artists—many of whom, however, have since been spoiled, and 
have sunk into a tame and monotonous mannerism from super- 
fluity of work on “illustrations”—but the poems are selected 
with real literary taste, while in binding and typographical duce 
this volume equals the most ambitious of its compeers. 

. At the other extremity of the series of Christmas Books we find 
the Children’s Books. In the Instructive Picture Book (Edmon- 
ston and Douglas) we recognise another instance of our “ prac- 
tical” age. ‘This is a oe of the always popular lion-and- 
tiger book ; but it combines the telling water-colour of the old 
woodcut with the scientific precision of a newer school of animal 
artists. There is a good deal of real chromatic effect achieved 
in the pictures, especially in the sky-colouring; and the object of 
the book, besides its mere pictorial purpose, is to give a lesson on 
the geographical distribution of the fauna. We notice at least 
one page of arrant nonsense and bad grammar in the tall talk 
prefixed to the account of the Chillingham Wild Cattle. In 
Fables and Fairy Tales, by Henry Morley, and illustrated by 
that very clever artist Mr. C. Bennett (Chapman and Hall), we 
have something of a higher ethical purpose than in Perrault and 
Madame d’Aulnoy ; for the author of Palissy the Potter must 
write with a moral object and a certain spice of satire. But it 
is something to combine, as this volume does, invention and fancy 
with local and temporary fun. 

Mr. Charles Collins’ Sentimental Journey (Chapman and Hall) 
reaches us as a Christmas book—why, we know not. It is the 
reprint of some papers which haye appeared, we believe, in Al/ 


the Year Round, and is a favourable instance of the art of clever 
writing. It is a piece of writing—written for writing’s sake, and 
the final cause of which was that it was to be written. Nor is 
this definition unimportant; for nine-tenths of our periodical 
literature has this object. It is so much writing. The author’s 
work is to write—not to teach, not to learn, not to instruct, but— 
to write. Mr. Collins can write; and he does his work—that is, 
his writing—very well. But—and perhaps it may be a drawback 
to a vast deal of the clever writing of the day—we cannot see 
that it is called for. This book, for instance, is about nothing at 
all, or, at least, only about something so slight as a visit to Paris, 
and yet it is very lively, very ingenious, and even amusing ; but 
still, it is all about nothing. If, by the way, Mr. Collins does 
not wish any comparison with Sterne’s work, why does he take 
Sterne’s title? It is certainly the only point of resemblance. 


Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia (A. and C. Black) is a record 
of Bruce in an abridged form, and thrown into the first 
person, not without ingenuity, for the book comes to read 
something like Robinson Crusoe. Bruce, like Herodotus, has 
received a tardy justice at the hands of a posterity better informed 
than his contemporaries ; and few works are so fitted as Bruce’s 
travels, in this form, for a boy’s book. 

The Boy's Playbook of Science (Routledge) is a scientific ““ Boy’s 
Own Book.” It is not so much playing at science as scientific 

lay ; and the name of its author, Mr. Pepper, late lecturer at the 

ty) gag is a guarantee for its technical merits. A Century of 
Fables, by W. R. Evans (Hardwicke), has this specialty, that it is 
the work of one of a class to whom we who write much owe much— 
the correctors of the press in printing-houses. Mr. Evans holds 
this employment in Messrs. Cox’s office, and his volume is a 
highly creditable one. He has diligently versified—sometimes in 
direct translation, sometimes in paraphrase, and sometimes in 
imitation—not only the received fables of AZsop, Phedrus, and 
La Fontaine, but some from German and Oriental sources. 
Monthly Gleanings from the Field and Garden (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge) is a sort of botanical calendar, 
edited by Mr. Johns, who, in many previous publications, has 
proved his capacity for the task. ‘This little volume—a pret 
one—consists of twelve groups of the flowers peculiar to eac 
month, illustrated with twelve original poems, which, if not 
powerful, exhibit good feeling. 

Our list very appropriately closes with an edition of Robinson 
Crusoe (that is, of the first part of Robinson Crusoe), illustrated 
by Mr. C. Doyle (A. and C. Black), not the less weleome because 
it does not present the least novelty ; and with a book of Mr. 
Kingston’s—well known as a writer who, with Captain Mayne 
Reid, is a universal favourite with boys. There is in this author’s 
Round the World, a Tale for Boys (Nelson), the usual amount of 
storms and shipwrecks, and hairbreadth escapes, and dashing 
fights with savages, and terrible combats with the most portentous 
snakes and wild beasts, which are as necessary to a boy’s book as 
clown and harlequin at a pantomime. But the old stock materials 
are in the hands of an artist when Mr. Kingston takes them up. 
Of course instruction is combined with amusement, but we are 
thankfui to say the amusement predominates. 
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LEES, MADRIGALS, AND OLD ENGLISH DITTIES— 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, DUDLEY GALLERY (for a fortnight 
only)—by the LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION, under the direction of 
Mr. Lanp, with Illustrative Notices by Tuomas OtrpHant, Esq., ev Evening, at 
half-past Eight, and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Afternoons, at “past ‘Iwo, 
The FIRST PERFORMANCES will be given on MONDAY NEXT, January 2nd 
(Afternoon and Evening).—Reserved seats, 3s.; unreserved seats, 2s.; a few fauteuils, 
5s.each, which may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, W. 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Ou Wednesday, Jan. 11th, at 8 p.a., a LECTURE will be delivered in the Theatre, 
The Norman Architecture of Canterbury Cathedral.” By Sir Jamxs, 


Subscribers and Artist Workmen may obtain Cards of the Attendant in the Gallery 
of the Architectural Museum; at the offices of the Builder (York-s Covent- 
aa Building News (Old Boswell-court, Strand); or by letter to the Honorary 

, at 13, Stratford-place, 
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CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

(A.M. Trin. Coll., Cam.) PREPARES PUPILS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and UNIVERSITIES. Terms per Annum 80, 100, and 150 Guineas, according to Age. 
Address Alpha, Post-office, Leamington, Warwick. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE IN HONOURS, late Scholar cf his 

College, and of some experience in Tuition, desires to meet with a TUTORSHIP 

in a Nobleman’s or Gentleman’s Family. A Travelling Tutorship not objected to. 
Apply D., care of Mr. Hammans, Bookseller, Oxford. 


.—In the highly salubrious situation of Primrose 
4 Hilland Regent’s Park, by a Tf of experience and judgment, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Terms :—English Latin, Drilling, 
Lanndry Fee, &e., Thirty-five Guineas per Annum. French (by a Native) and other 
Accomplishments on the usual terms. For further particulars address the i 
6a, Princess-terrace, St. Mark’s-square, Regent’s Park. 


4. DUCATION.—Messrs. HEINE and CO., 2, DUKE STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C., Agents for the principal Colleges and Schools in England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland, place Pupils according to requirements. 
Prospectuses and information without charge. Their “ Educational Advertiser” (sent 
post free) contains a large List of experienced Governesses and Tutors, Vacancies 
and Scholastic Transfers. 


CLERGYMAN, Head Master of an Endowed School in the 

Midland Counties, late Scholar of his College, and University Prizeman, will have 
TWO VACANCIES for PUPILS after the Christmas Vacation. He limits the 
number of his ers to Ten, and they are prepared for Eton and Harrow, the Uni- 
versities, &c. The house is spacious, standing in a very healthy situation, with large 
and pleasant grounds. The Terms include the Modern Languages. Address 
“Clericus,” Messrs. Lickers and Bush, 1, Leicester-square, London. 


ARIS.—PROTESTANT EDUCATION, 44, Rue des Postes.— 
Mons. SAUVALLE receives a LIMITED NUMBER of FRENCH and ENGLISH 
PUPILS. The course of Instruction includes the Latin, Greek, French, and German 
Lan , Mathematics, Chemistry, &c. &. Highly respectable references in 
London. Apply (by letter) to Henry Eaton, Esq., 16, Prinées-gate, Hyde Park, S.W.; 
Esq., 10, Old Broad-street, E.C.; Ropert W. Routtsper, Esq., 
Farringdon-street, E.C., and 50, Russell-square, W.C. 
RIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX.—The Rev. G. C. IRVING, 
M.A., Curate of Newick, formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
ighth Wrangler, 1850, receives FOUR PUPILS into his House to prepare for the Uni- 
versities, or fur any of the Public Examinations, and has TWO VACANCIES. He would 
prefer meeting with Pupils intending to go up for Examination at WOOLWICH, for 
which his present Pupils are preparing. Newtek is situated in a very healthy part of 
Sussex, near the Hayward’s Heath and Lewes Stations of the Brighton Railway. 
Mr. Irving was for five years Resident Mathematical Professor at Trinity College, 
Toronto, and will forward testimonials and references, ‘Terms, £160 per Annum, 
Address Newick, near Uckfield. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL RE-OPENS SATURDAY, 
FEBRUARY 11 ru, 1860. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.—Head Master, 
Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., assisted by a Staff of resident Masters. The 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on the Ist of FEBRUARY. Terms, 40 Guineas for Boys 
under 11 years; for Boys above that age, 50 Guineas. Prospectuses on application to 
the Head Master or Resident Secretary at the School, or the Hon. Secretary at Founders’ 
Hall, St. Swithin’s-lane. T. M. COOMBS, Esq., 7reasurer, 
ALGERNON WELLS, Esq., Hon. Sec. Rev. T. REES, Resident Secretary. 


T. MARGARE!’S COLLEGE, CRIEFF, PERTHSHIRE. 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 
Principal—The Rev. A. LENDRUM, M.A. 
Lady Superintendent — Mrs, LENDRUM. 
Head Governess—Miss WAITE. 
Assisted by an ample staff of English and Foreign Teachers of the highest attainments. 
The objects which the system of the College was arranged to secure are,— 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Institution of the 
of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (B.Sc.) and DOCTOR OF SCIENCE (D.Se.) 
having been decided on by the Senate and approved by Her my age by Government, 
the Regulations relating to the First and Second Examinations for BSc. 
and to the Examination for the D.Se. Degree, may be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. 

Bachelors of Arts of this University, and Undergraduates who have passed its 
First M.B. Examination, will be admitted to the Degree of Bachelor of Science on 
passing the Second B.Sc. Examination only. 

The Revised ions relating to DEGREES IN ARTS may also be obtained on 


application to the rar, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
_ Burlington House, London, W., Dec. 22, 1859. 


ANDREW’S COLLEGE, BKADFIELD, opened as a 
e Grammar School 1850, enrolled as a Foundation School 1859, for 16 Founder’s 
Boys and 153 Commoners—The Stevens’ Scholarships.—-At the Annual Church 
Gathering, on the 7th of July, at Bradfield, afier some other toasts had been given and 
responded to, the Lord Bishop of Cape-town pro d “Success to St. Andrew's 
College,” and having alluded to the abundant evidence of the real success of the 
College hitherto, as a place of sound education, he went on to advert to the recent 
alteration in the constitution of the College (the Warden had conveyed it all, with 13 
acres of land, to trustees in perpetuity), and he dwelt on the importance of this change 
of constitution, and of the benefits which would accrue from it, not only to the boys, 
parents, and masters, and all connected with the College, but also to the Ch 
at large; and observed that such an event as this should be commemorated by 
some enduring record, as lasting as the place itself, and suggested that many 
parents and others present would be glad of the opportunity of expressing their warm 
sympathy in the work at Bradfield, by contributing to the foundation of a Scholarship 
to be called the “ Stevens’ Scholarship,” and to be held by boys from St. Andrew's 
College, at either of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 
Lordship then proposed that a fund should forthwith be raised by subscription 
for the Scholarship, to be invested in such manner and under such regulations as the 
arden, the Rev. Thomas Stevens, might thi»k proper. 

The proposal was mded to by generally and heartily; the Rev. Canon Fry, 
Mr. Arthur Powell, and Mr. William Ford were appointed ae | Secretaries, an 
were requested to put forward the Bishop's kind proposal, and to collect subscriptions 
towards the sage oped from all persons interested in the prosperity of the College. 

At a Meeting held afterwards for the furtherance of this project, it was deemed most 
desirable that £3000 should be raised, in order to provide for three scholarships, to be 
held for three years each, so that there might be election to one scholarship every 

ear. The election to be by merit. To this fund for the three scholarships £900 have 
n subscribed by parents of boys and others well acquainted with the College, and 
with such guarantee for the reality of the work already done at Bradfield, we — 
publicly (and in full confidence that we shall not appeal in vain) to the friends of 
souud education generally, to furnish the sum required for the fulfilment of our scheme, 
WILLIAM FRY, 
ARTHUR POWELL, } See, 
WILLIAM FORD, 

Subscriptions may be paid (if preferred by instalments in the years 1860 and 1861), to 
the Rev. Cuan Fry, New-walk, Tatcester ; Arthur Powell, Esq., Whitefriars, London ; 
and William, Ford, Esq., Gray’s-inn, London; to the Bank of Messrs. Twining, 215, 
Strand; or, to the Bank of Messrs. Stephens, Blandy, and Co., at Reading. 


1st.—The careful and systematic training of its inmates in sound religious principles. 

2nd.—The combination of a solid English Education, with the acquirement of the 
more or tal attai ts. 

3rd.—The removal of the ordinary discomforts and temptations of school life, by 
modelling the whole arrangements and discipline of the College upon the plan of a 
well regulated family, and providing separste sleeping apartments for the pupils. 

Terms, payable half-yearly in advance.—For young ladies under Twelve, £60 a-year ; 
for young ladies above Twelve, £70 a-year ; entrance fee, £3. 

These Terms include Medical attendance, washing, and every other expense except 


. books and stationery. 


For Prospectuses, Examination Papers, &c., apply to the Rev. Tar Principat, 
or to Mr. Davip Nutt, 270, Strand, London, who is personally acquainted with the 
establishment, and will be happy to furnish any information respecting it. 

N.B.—The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 16th of JANUARY, 
and an escort from London will be provided. 


ADIKS’ READING ROOM, with LUNCHEON ROOM 
attached (under the management of Ladies), Subscription One Guinea per 
Annum. References strictly required. Apply to the Secretary, 19, Langham-place, 
Regent-street, W. 


YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

and HOM@OPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, replete with 

every — twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the 

reception of Patients and Visitors. Terms—3} Guineas for Patients, 3 Guineas for 
Visitors. Particulars of Dr. RirrerBanpt, M.D., the Resident Physician, 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EstaBLIsHEeD 1802.—Two Hunprep Berns. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurer, 
Messrs. Hoang and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


C HRISTMAS APPEAL.—KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 

Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn.—The benevolent public who at this season 
distribute their charitable gifts, are earnestly entreated to AID the committee to meet 
the greatly increased demands upon their sympathy. In this poor and populous 
district, sickness, always rife, is at the present inclement season a prevalent, 
All the wards are full, and the out-patient department is daily crowded. The Hospital 
has no endowment, and is wholly dependent upon voluntary subscriptions and 
legacies.—Bankers, Messrs, Twining, 215, Strand. 

JAMES 8S. BLYTH, Secretary. 


YHE OXFORD SHERRY, 36s. per dozen, bottles included, 
£21 10s, per quarter cask.—CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, 
London. N.B. Carriage free. Established 1847. 


IMPORTATIONS OF TEA.—Pending the settle- 
ment of the Chinese Treaty, supplies have come down to the — freely, and 
prices are lower for Medium and Fine Teas. The EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY 
are already giving the full benefit to the public. The lowest price is still 2s. 4d, 
per lb.— Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


TPYHE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, 


Good 
38. 
carriage free to any railway m or market town in 
by post on application, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop John Harris, Esq., Sutton, Keg- 
of Oxford, the Visitor ......... £10 0 0 ee, eaipecosemgponys £210 0 0 
The Right Rev. the Lord Rev. G. K. Morrell, Moulsford, 
Bishop of Cape-town............ 20 0 0 Le woo 
5 0 Arthur Green, Esq., Holcombe, 
The Rev. J. P. Marriott, Cotes- ee 600 
bach, Lutterworth ........... . 100 0 0} Rev. Edwin Hotham, Crow- 
William Mount, Esq., Wasing- combe, Taunton.................. 200 
place, Newbury 50 0 H. Hammond, Esq., Edmonton, 
Thos, Dyke Acland, Esq., Spry- 600 
doncote, 20 0 0 | Rev. C, Ward, Maulden, Ampt- 
William Ford, Esq., Gray’s-inn 25 0 0 
The Rev. Canon Fry, New- Rev. H. F. Cheshire, Wyke, 
walk, Leicester .................. 20 0 0 Guildford (for two years) ... 1 1 0 
J. Matthews, Esq., Hill House, Rev. E. Thompson, Chaddle- 
Greenham, Newbury ......... 20 0 0 worth, Wantage.................. 100 
The Rev, Thomas Hubbard, Rev. L. Bigg Wither, Tangier- 
Donnington, Newbury ...... 20 0 0 park, Basingstoke (for three 
The Rev. R. Faussett, Smeeton 5600 
Westoby, Market Harbo- Capt. E. Yonge, R.N., Brixton, 
rough, Leicestershire ......... 2000 
The Rev. F. J. Eyre, Englefield Rev. H. Turton Betley, New- 
Rectory, Reading ............... 500 castle, Staffordshire ............ 200 
Dr. Wells, Friar-street, Reading 5 0 0| H. D. Skrine, Esq. Warleigh 
The Rev. W. M. H. Church, . 
Geddington, Kettering, Nor- G.T. Ellison, Esq., 49, Seymour- 
thamptonshire (fortwoyears) 5 0 0 street, Portman - square, 
W. J. Dunell, Esq., 4, Upper London 00 
Hyde - park - gardens, G. Wilkinson, 
Ws, — Walsham, Norfolk 00 
The Rev. J. H. Worsley, Chip- Mrs, Suckling, Bussage, Stroud 00 
ping Norton, Oxfo (for . D, W. Russell, Esq., Biggin, 
The Kev. S. W. Yates, St. Mrs. Armstrong, Bussage, 
The Rev. J. W. Routh, Tyle- Admiral Crozier, West-hill, 
hurst Rectory, Reading......... 500 Freshwater, Isle of Wight... 656 0 0 
Miss Routh, Tylehurst, near Mrs, Cotesworth, Malvern-wells 6 0 0 
10 0 Rev. C. H. Gaye, St. Matthew's 
F. Talbot, Esq., Elmore, Speen, Rectory, Ipswich ............... 200 
5 Rev. T. J. Nunns, 23, St. 
The Rev. Thos. A. Houblon Alban’s-street, Leeds (for 
Peasemore, Newbury ......... 5 0 0 GO ST 100 
The Rev. John James, Aving- B. B. Rygers, Esq., 3, Old- 
ton, Hungerford ........... mm 6 oe square, Lincoln’s-inn,London 3 3 0 
E. Clayton, Esq., 36, Bruns- Rev. Dr. Barrow, St. Edmund’s 
wick-road, Brighton............ 500 330 
H. M. Bunbw "Esq., Matiston Rev. Thomas Mozley, Finch- 
House, SES 2 00 hampstead, Wokingham ...... 600 
The Rev. T. E. Powell, Bisham, Rev. C, Causton, Stre 
200 Fosse, Moreton-in-Marsh .. 3 0 0 
Arthur Powell, Esq., White- Colonel Sandham ..... 5600 
friars Glass Works, London, Admiral Charles Talbot ......... 600 
H The Hon. Wm. A’Court Holmes, 
00 Westover, Isle of Wight...... 10 0 0 
00 son, Hayes, bee 00 
Rev. G. F. Everett, Shaw ies: 
Bromley, Kent .... 00 100 
Capt. F. Harding Cc G. G. Scott, Esq., 20, Spring- 
Rev. F. B. Guy, | W. H. Tinney, .» OC, 
Schoo N.E.... 10 0 0| Masterin Chancery, Torquay, 
Lieut.-Col, C, Andrews, 57, 
Eccleston-sq., London, S.W. 5 0 0 | Sir William Heathcote, Bart., 
Jesse Watts Russell, Esq., M.P., Harsley Park ...,........ 25 0 0 
Ilam Hall, Ashburne ......... 50 0 0} William Froude, Esq. C.E., 
s. ard, Esq., Grove-lane, Paignton, Devon ......... 
10 10 0 | The Queen’s Advocate............ 200 
George Lamb, Eee. the Limes, Ven. Archdeacon Clive, Welsh 
Worting, near ngstoke,, 20 0 0 
John Workman Lamb, Esq., Rev. Dr. Millard, Head Master, 
Basingstoke & St. Mary Magdalen College 
Mrs School, Oxford 56 0 0 
Edward Rev. John Le Mesurier, Bem- 
600 
Rev.J.D. ‘oyntz q 
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HE LIVERPOOL pilD LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
URANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
Orriczs—No, 1, Liverroot; and 20 and 21, Povttry, Lonpon. 
Liability of Proprietors Unlimited. 
INVESTED FUNDS £1,156,035. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 


Year Fire Premiums, Life Premiums, Invested Funds, 
49,128 costes 620,898 
121,411 1,156,085 


Tur Annual IncomE EXCEEDS £450,000. 
een Policies expiring on CHRISTMAS-DAY should be renewed before the 9th of 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—31st December, 1859.—The DIRECTORS 

of the NATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE "ASSURANCE SOCIETY beg to 

intimate that the BOOKS of the Society will CLOSE on the 31st December, and appli- 

cations for assurance made on or before that date will share in the profits, at 
31st December, 1863, to the extent of FIVE YEARS’ BONUS ADDITIONS. 

The profits are declared b way of reduction of premium. At the last division, in 
1857, the reductions varied from 20 to 70 per cent. on the original premium, according 
to the p em of the policy.—By order of the Directors, 

JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE, WITHOUT PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
Empowrrep BY Act or EstTaBLisHED IN 1 


HE NATIONAL MERCANTILE (MUTUAL) 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Poultry, Mansion House, don. 

This Society has now been established upwards of twenty-one years. During that 
time the busmess has steadily progressed, and the character for respectability and 
undoubted security, early obtained by the Office, has been uniformly sustained in all its 
transactions. The Society numbers on its books several thousand policy-holders, all 
selected by a careful medical examination ; it has paid to the representatives of several 
hundred deceased members u — of two hundred thousand pounds (every legitimate 
claim having been fully an promptly discharged); and the accumulated Premium 
Fund, which is steadily increasing, now exceeds three "hundred thousand pounds, ‘These 
facts attest the perfect stability of the Society, while, with reference to its general 
features, the Directors have adopted, from time to time, every improvement that expe- 
—— has developed, consistent with the security of the Society and the benefit of the 
assur 

No exire-preminm is charged to members of Rifle Corps serving in the United 
Kingdom JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809, 


New Assurances during the past year ............ eaesensetete £377,425 0 0 
Yielding in New Premiums 12,565 18 8 
Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136629 5 0 


aa declared of £1 5s, per cent. PER ANNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858. 
re Premiums ived in 1858 £31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN 1. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq, 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. P. J. T. Pearse, Esq. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 

Bank of London, 
Prospectuses, Form Proposals, &c., r| be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1831. 
Heap Orrice—26, St. ANDREW SqQuaRE, EpInBURGH. 


The Profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to the Members of the 
Society. The Last Division took place at 1st March, 1859, and from the results of it 


is taken the following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Pottcy ror £1000, patep ist Marcu, 1832, 

is now increased to £1654 9s. 5d. Saugocing the age of the Assured at the date of 
entry to have been forty, these Additions may be surrendered to the Society for a 
present payment of £363 1 17s, 8d., or such surrender would not only redeem the entire 
premium on the Policy, but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 4s., 
and, in both cases, the Policy would receive future triennial additions, 


THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO ..... hiateensbneseee £5,272,367 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE 187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely from the Contri- 

butions of Members) 1,194,657 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Loypon Orrickr—26, Povtrry, E.C. 

ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament: Established 1825. 
Govrrnor—His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Dervury Govrrnor—The Right Hon. the EARL of and KINCARDINE 

CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON B 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Sco C. Hemery, Esq., 28, Threadneedle-street. 
Le : ~~ Lieut D. G. Tulloch, 
rH H. 14, -st, | Alexander Gillespie, Esq., 3, Billiter- 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., Austinfriars, court, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The Sixth Division of the Profits is to at 15th 
November, 1960, and all persons now joining will parti 
Sums secured during the year 1858, exclusive of annuity 


£507,522 9 

Annual ovenne (16th N ber, 1858) 275,990 8 9 
Accumulated Fund, invested in con Meer securities, in 

mortgages, &c. (15th November, 1858) .............. 1,565,105 9 0 


granted on security of policies to the 9 of their value any time after 
extra charge for service in unteer , or Regimen ig peace 
or war, whilst within the limits of the United ‘Kingdom, 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


LONDON—82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


HEAD OFFICE. 
EDINBURGH—3, GEORGE STREET. 
DUBLIN—€6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, W. 


TITE, Esq., M.P., F.RS., &c. 
Truatecs—SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq., R.A.; WILLIAM TITE, Esq., M.P., F.R.S, 
Treasurer—EDWARD J’ANSON, Esgq., 9, Laurence Pountney-lane, E.C. 
COMMITTEE, 


George Aitchison, Jun., Esq. J. £ x. Lockyer, Esq. 

Arthur Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A. George Mair, F.S.A. 
William Burges, Esq. George Morgan, 

E. N. Clifton, Esq. Chas-C C. Nelson, Hon, Sec. R.LB.A. 
F.P. Cockerell, Esq. John Norton, Esq. 

Benjamin Ferrey, Esq. F. C. Penrose, Esq., M 

Charles Fowler, Jun., Esq. George Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. 
H. B. Garling, Esq. G. E, Street, Esq. 

Octavius Hansard, Esq. J. P. St. Aubyn, Esq. 

Charles Forster Hayward, Esq. Cc. B. Thurston’ Esq., B.A., F.S.A, 
Robert Hesketh, Esq. J. Whichcord, Esq., FSA 

T. Hayter Lewis, Esq. M. Digby Wyatt, Esq., F.S.A, 


Auditors—G. Bish Webb, Esq.; A. J. Baker, Esq. 
Honorary Secretary—William Lightly, Jun., Esq., 23, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Curator—Mr, Henry Moody. Bankers—Messrs, Hankey. 

The Annual Exhibition of Photographs will this year be held at the new Galleries 
of the Architectural Union Company, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., during 
February and the early part of March, 1860. It is also intended to open the Galleries 
———v in the evening, when Lectures will be delivered on the Photographs 
exhibite 

Annual Subscriptions of not less than ~ Guinea, due x the 1st January, 1860, to 
be paid to the Curator, Mr. Moopy, 9, Conduit-street, W. Post-office orders, in 
favour of Epwarp JANSON, to be made payable in Lombard-street, E.C., and crossed 
with Messrs, Hanxey’s names. 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, Preferred 

to the best Arrowroot, Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, 

&c,, and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lancet 
states—‘ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


EAL AND SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from One 
Guinea to Ten Guineas ; also Goose-Down Quilts, from 8s. "ed. to 24s, 

of Prices and Sizes sent free by post.—Heal and Son’s new Illustrated Seralooes 

road, (W) and Priced List of Bedding also sent post free.—196, Tottenham-court- 


ro 
OM@OPATHIC COCOA.—TAYLOR BROTHERS 
HOMCOPATHIC COCOA is unequalled as an article of Diet for Hi 
Patients, Dyspeptics, and persons of delicate constitution. 
Sold by all Grocers, in Tin-foil Packets, at 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


ELFE’S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA stands unrivalled for its 
Purity, Nutritious Qualities, and Agreeable Flavow Pant = and Sold in 
One Pound and Half-Pound Packets, at 1s, 6d. per Pound, by FRE ERIC SHARPE, 
Export and Family Grocer, &c., 4, Gracechurch-street, London; and may be of 
Grocers and Chemists in Town and Country. 


ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH BOXES, 
Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Envelope 
Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, Superior Cutlery, &c.; also, an Elegant 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very uced Prices, previous to 
Alterations.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs, BRIGGS, 
27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St, James’s Hall. 


EN 8 0 N’S W A T C H E S. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold Watches ...... 4 to 100 guineas, | Silver Watches ...... 2 to 50 guineas, 
Send two stam ms for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. Watches sent free to any 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of a remittance,—33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, London, £.C. 


LYCERINE SOAP, UNSCENTED, natural colour, 
in ls, packets, The pleasantest and best Soap for the Skin, 


PRICE'S HON-GUTTERING BED-ROOM CANDLES, 


boxes 1s. and 3s. Candlesticks, 1s, and 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. = What Diseases are 
more fatal in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and t remedy is KBATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES.—Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. iid. and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 
and 10s, 6d. each, by Taomas Katine, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Panl’s 
London. Retail by all Druggists, 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S, 

BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 1RON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu Ornaments and 
Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
Steel Fenders, £2 15s, to £11; ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 16s, to 
£18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s, 3d. the Set to £4 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with "Radiating Hearth-Piates, 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The Stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at 

rices proportionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 
istinguia ed in ts Country. 


Bedst from 12s, 6d, to £20 0s, each. 

Shower Bathe, from 8s. 0d. to £6 Os. each. 

Lamps (Modcrateur), from ............ 6s. Od. to £7 7s. each, 
All other kinds at the same rate. 

Pure Colza Oil 4s. per Gallon, 


DISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in = 
material, eat variety, and of the newest and most récherché Patterns. Tin 
Covers, 68. ell the Set of Six; Block Tin, 128. 3d. to 28.94. the Set of Six; El 
Modern Patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the Set; Britannia M with or without Si _ 
Plated Handles, 76s. 6d. to 110s, 6d. the Set; Sheffield Plated, Zio te £16 10s, the Set ; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with Wells for Gravy, 12s. to 30s,; Britannia Metal, 
22s. to 77s,; Electro-Plated on ’ Nickel, full-size, £11 11s, 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING TRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains Some 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sietficld Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, we Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London. .—Established 1820. 


A TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE. —Among the many 
luxuries of the present age, none can be obtain g the manifold virtues 
of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, If ane to the sate and body of the 


hair, it imparts the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fi of jw aye 
It also at this period of the season prevents the air from falling off, “4 if bingy 
thin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress, and soon restore it hose 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should wos use it daily. 
It is also celebrated for strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustaches, Established upwards of 30 years. No imitative 
wash can equal it.' Price 3s, + 6s,, and 11s, —_— and i OLDRIDGE, 13, 
Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C, 


we 
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THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM. 
CHAPPELL’S, 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


In answer to the statements made by Messrs. Boosey anp Sons in their last advertisement, CaappeLt anp Co. 
beg distinctly to repeat that the Testimonials of Professor Bennerr and Mr. Macrarrey, if not of the others, 
published by Messrs. Booszy anp Sons as applying to the Evans Harmoniums, as manufactured by them, were obtained 
upon an Alexandre Instrument, before they had a factory, or had made a single Harmonium. 


The letters subjoined, together with the dates of the above-mentioned Testimonials (if Messrs. Boosey will publish them), 


will clearly establish this fact. 
From Dr. 


The Harmonium which Mr. Evans left with me, about two years since, and to which the testimonials of Dr. Bennett and Mr. C. Potter refer, was one 
of ALEXANDRE’s, which Mr. Evans had worked upon by fining the reeds. This gentleman told me that his charge for the operation would be £3 3s. for 
any similar instrument ; and made no concealment of the fact that the instrument submitted to my inspection was one of ALEXANDRE’s. I did not give Mr. 
Evans a testimonial, because I felt that he had done nothing for the Harmonium. He had invented nothing, simplified nothing, but had merely filed the 
reeds in order to obtain their quicker action, which had been accomplished by M. ALEXANDRE in a more satisfactory way, long before, by the invention 


of the percussion action, 
December 27th, 1859. EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


From Cramer, Beatz, & Co. 


Having seen the Harmonium upon which Mv. Evans obtained his most valuable testimonials, we can positively assert that it was one of ALEXANDRE’S, 
both case and action. Mr. Evans then said that he preferred making his alterations or additions to instruments of ALEXANDKE’S manufacture, because he 


found them the best. 
December 27th, 1859. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. 


It is for the public to judge which party has “ distorted facts,” and whether it is justifiable or proper to use Testimonials 
given with reference to one instrument, in favour of another of different and inferior manufacture. 


It is not disputed that, for some few weeks past, Messrs. Boosry have had a Manufactory. The result of their own 
manufacture, in comparison with that of ALEXANDRE’s, will best be shown by the following Testimonial, given upon a real 
examination of the two Harmoniums, side by side. 


Having examined, side by side, the various Harmoniums, English and French, we are convinced that those made by ALExanpRe of Paris, are 
superior to all, especially in the most material points—quality of tone and equality of power. 
J. F. Frank Mort. 
L. Exaen. E. F. 
C. E. Horstry. Brintey Ricwards. 
W. Kune. James Tours. 
A. Macrarrey. W. Vincent 


Messrs. Boosry further state that Mr. Evans's alterations to the Alexandre Harmonium “ involved an outlay equal to 
the cost of a complete Instrument.” How they can reconcile this with the fact that his regular charge for such alterations 
was Three Guineas, it is for them to decide. Mr. Evans offered his plans to Messrs. CoaprgEL, anp Co., and they at once 
declined to entertain them, knowing well that they involved a considerable loss of power and a far greater liability to 
derangement. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL cannot, of course, say whether or not Messrs. Boosey’s statement in regard to Herr Encet is correct ; 
but they at least know that these gentlemen have used every effort (hitherto without success) to extort from Herr Encen a 
Testimonial] in favour of their Instruments; they equally know that this gentleman has been (for a considerable time past) 
engaged to play upon the Alexandre Instruments during the months of January and February by Mr. Beate, and therefore 
that he could not have taken an engagement to play, as stated, exclusively on the Evans Harmoniums. 


Messrs. Carpet will certainly not trouble the public again upon this subject ; but having exposed what they consider 
to be an unfair use of Testimonials, have now but respectfully to request amateurs to compare and judge for themselves; 
and for that purpose to favour them by an inspection of the various Alexandre Harmoniums, being fully convinced that they 
will be found superior to all others, whether for the 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, OR DRAWING-ROOM. 


From Herr Enast, Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

T have great pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, ALrxamprr’s Harmoniums 
are superior to ali others, whether made in England or on the Continent. In 
regard to Mr. Evans’s Harmoniums, | think it right to state that Mr. Boosey 
has himself repeatedly admitted to me that the Instrument shown by Mr. Evans in 
St. James’s Hall, with his name on it, and as his invention, was one of ALEXANDRE’s. 


From Linpsay Esq. 

December 7th, 1859. 
Deak Str,—I have great pleasure in sending you my opinion of ALEXANDEE’s 
Harmoniums. I have long been accustomed to consider these Instruments pre- 
a excellent; and a careful comparison that I have recently made hetween 
them and Harmoniums by other makers which have been submitted to me, has not 

altered my estimate of their merits, 
LINDSAY SLOPER, 


From G. A. Macrarren, Esq. 

About two years ago I wrote Mr. Evans my opinion of his improvements upon 
one of ALEXaNDRE’s Harmoniums. I was not then aware that the Instrument was 
ALEXxanpRE’s, or of the existence of the Drawing-room Model Harmonium, which I 
find possesses all the advantages of Mr. Evans's improvements, produced by different 
means, with the superiority of being less destructible’ than the Instrument as altered 
by him, The Harmonium manufactured by Mr. Evans which I have heard, is cer- 
tainly inferior both in sweetness and power of tone to that of M. ALEXaNpRe’s at the 
same price, 


| From Dr. Rimpavt4, Author of mitiy celebrated Works on the Harmonium. 


For sweetness of tone, delicacy of touch, and powers of expression, the ALEX- 
ANDRE Harmonium is decidedly the best under manufacture. 1 have had constant 
opportunities of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, French, German, and 
English, and have no hesitation in pronouncing them all inferior, especially in quality 
of tone, to those made by M. Atrxanprr. ‘The English, unless made with AuEx- 
ANDR&’s reeds, are decidedly the worst of all. For the service of the Church, where 
power is required, I recommend the Patent Model; and for the Chamber, where sweet- 
ness and roundness of tone is the desideratum, the Drawing-room Model, No other 
instruments, in my opinion, will bear comparison with these chefs-d’auvre, 


EDWARD F, RIMBAULT, LL.D, 


From Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 

Having heard and carefully examined the Harmoniums respectively manufactured 
by Evans, Deparn, and ALEXaND&g, | feel no hesitation in giving preference to 
those of the last-named maker, 

December 10th, 1859. JAMES TURLE, 

From W. Vixcext Esq. 
20, Berners-street, December 10th, 1859, 

I have much pleasure in stating how delighted I have been with the ALExanpRE 
Harmoniums, more particularly those classed as the Drawing-room Model. The touch 
is ligt as that of a first-rate o, and the many beautiful effects produced by the 
different stops must render the study of the Instrument highly interesting. In my 
opinion the ALEXaNDBE Harmoniums, of every description, far surpass those of any 
other make, 


Believe me, yours truly, , 
W. VINCENT WALLACE, 


Full descriptive Lists (Illustrated) will be 


sent on application to CHAPPELL & Co. 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, of EnbELL-strEET, BLoomsBurY, 

|_J beg to inform their Patrons that they will be ha appy to submit Designs for works 

of the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, 
and Quarry G Glazings ; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


EN TLE MEN’S SCOTC H HOSE. —sco TT ADILE has on view 
a beautifal assortment of the shane. ovines Me Rive with the hilt and Nicker- 
bockers, also for shooting. The gon tal Hose in all sizes—HER 
ROYAL TARTAN HOUSE, corner of Vigo- 
street 
WATERPROOF HIGHLAND CLOAKS, 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, 
Are now on view, in every description of Scotch manufactured Tweed. 
AT HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 
SCOTT ADIE’S, 115, REGENT STREET, CORNER OF VIGO STREET. 


KEED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIL STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 
Practicil experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 


_and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 


soli iting patronage. 


H. J. AND D. NICOLL, 
114, 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, REGENT STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, E.C.; 
AND 16, 81. ANN'S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—YOUTH, from three to 

fifteen years of age, are SUPPLIED by Messrs, NICOLL with OVERCOATS 

and every description of CLOTHING adopted for the various ages, at the same 

moderate prices and in the same degree of style and durability that may be observed 
in all the other departments of their several establishments. 


DR. DE JON GH’S 
.. (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
L!¢ #1; BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded investigations of 
numberless eminent British and Foreign medical practitioners have placed beyond the 


reach of cavil the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full benefits of Cod 
Liver Oil, who does not take Dr, de Jongh’s celebrated pure Light Brown Oil, 


or R. M. LAWRANCE, Esgq., M.D. 
Physician to U.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to the Great Northern Hospital, &e. §e. 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil; and, so impressed am I with its 
that I invariably prescribe in preference to any other, fecling assured 
that I am a rticle, and not a manufactured compound, in 
which the. efficacy of tile ‘invaluable modicinets destroyed.” 


Sold onty in Iarrrtat Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pk Jonen’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENULNE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND co, 77, STRAND, LONDON, w.c. 


EOLOGY AND MINE RALOGY. —Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, .-TY” to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, Xc. 
Mr. Tgnyant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Liaeirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C, 


N° CHAKGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 


ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 

perior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 

5 quires for 6d.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. ‘All kinds of 
Stationery equally ¢ cheap. 

WEDDING CARDS, WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CERE- 
MONY, DEJEUNER, “and BA LL, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with ARMS or 
CRESF in the latest fashion. CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine 
Cards printed for 4s, 6d.—Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establish- 
ment, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, two doors from Sackville-street. 


\ HAT WILL ‘THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 

occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent inten- 
tions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application to RICHARD 
13, MARK LANE, LONDON, R., B. is enabled to execute every descrip- 
tion of PrintinG on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large 
and choice assortment of Types, Steam PRINTING Macuinrs, Hypgavutic and other 
Paxssxs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, A Spscimun Bboox oF 
Typzs, and information for au ors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


ryxO BE DISPOSED OF, the SATURDAY REVIEW, from 

September, 1858, to the end of June, 1859—up to the end of bs neatly bound 
in three Volumes—price £2 10s. Also, the LITERARY CHUR HMAN, rom its 
commencement to the end of 1859, Three Volumes, bound, price ra 10s, Apply to 
F. E. C., Barnston Elton, Nottingham, 


fPYHE SATURDAY KEVIEW, Post Free, 7s. 6d. per Quarter; 
and all other Newspapers on the lowest terms. A List, with *, gratis on 
pray on BOOKS supplied at TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT, and sent carriage 
or post free. Post-office Orders payable at the Strand Office. —London: EDWARD 
THOM PSON, Publisher and News Agent, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 
HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. —Surplus Copies “of 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, Adam Bede, F. W. Robertson’s Lectures and 
Addresses, Miss Kavanagh's The Two Sicilies, and many other Books, are now on Sale 
at greatly Reduced I’rices. Many of them will be found well suited for Book Societies, 
Literary Institutes, Parochial and Rural Libraries, &c, Catalogues sent gratis and 
post free.—Luw's ‘Limrary, No. 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c. 
Now ready, free for One Stamp, 
AWSON’S ANNUAL CATALUGUE of Bound Books for the 
Library and Drawing-room, consisting of high nh aang Pictorial and other 
ractive Works, i in Plain and Elegant Bi dings, = og for Christmas and New 
Year's Gifts, Birthday and Marriage Presents, School Prizes, &c. 


Wa, Dawsox and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, B.C, (Established 1909,) 


Now ready, 
E LA RUE and CO.’S PATENT PLAYING CARDS, the 
New Patterns for the season. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Just published, 
E LA RUE and CO.'S RED LETTER DIARIES and 
CALENDARS for 1860. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Now ready, 
D® LA RUE and CO’S DESK DIARIES—1860. 
Size, in. by 43 in., price 3s, 
Size, 7} in. by 4 in., price 4s, 64, 
To be “had of ‘all Booksellers and_ Stationers. 
IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. List of Prices 


an‘l Terms for Hire, post free —201, Regent-street. 


AKMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, Regent- 
Ut street. Description and List of Prices, post free. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
) CO. have a great variety.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 
SONGS AND seme FROM THE MOST INTERESTING AND 
?OPULAR NOVELS. 
ITTLE SOPHY. From “What will He do with It?’ By 


Sir Butwer Lyvrtoy, Bart. 
MURIEL. From “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
HETTY. From ‘‘Adam Bede,” by Extor. 
DINAH. From ‘‘ Adam Bede,” by Grorce Ettor. 
LITTLE NELL. From the ‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” by CuaRLeEs 


Dickens, 
Composed by Gronar Lintry. Price of each, 2s. 


Cramer, Beatr, and Co., 201, Regent-street, London. 


Q\LD ENGLISH DITTIES, selected from W. CHappett’s 
interesting work, “ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” sung by Miss Puole and 

Mr. Ramsden, iu their new entertainment. Single Songs, 1s, and 2s. each; or in 

Parts, containing Twelve Songs, 5s. 

_ Cramer, Braver, and Co., 201, Regent-strect. 
ALTER MAYNARD’S ART OF SINGING, 
after the Method of the best Italian Masters. Fourth Edition, Price 7s, 

Creamer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EW PIANOFORY?E MUSIL 


FAVARGER’S Fantasia from Guillaume Tell.................. on 

FAVARGER’S Le Départ du Conscrit 

FAVARGER’S P: de sur l’Eau 

FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) 

New Editions of “Oberon” and “11 Barbiére” Fantaisies, by this popular Composer, 
Cramer, Bear, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER’S INTRODUCIrORY PRACLICE and EXERCISES 
for the PIANOFORTE. In Parts, 6s. each. 

These Exercises remain the Standard Work in the Musical Academies of Europe. All 
the eminent Pianistes, including Mesdames Pleyel, Clause, Goddard, MM. Thalberg, 
Halle, Rubenstein, Bennett, Benedict, Sloper, Brinley Richards, Osborne, Silas, and 
Blumenthal have employed this Work in their general course of study. 

Cramer, Brats, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTE DUETS.—Verdi’s New Opera, “Un Ballo in 
Maschera;” Verdi’s “ Macbeth;” Verdi's “ Il Trovatore,” and “La Traviata;” 
Flotow’s “ Martha ;” Rossini's “ Stabat Mater;” Rossini’s “Il Barbiére ;” Weber's 
“(Oberon ;” Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,” and Mozart's “Il Flauto Magico,” as Duets, 
By W. H. Catucorr. 5s. and 6s. each, 
CRAMER, Bravr, and Co., 2m, Regent-street. 


URSERY KHYMES WITH THE OLD TUNES. Illustrated. 
By E. F. 5s. 


Cramer, Braz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK.—Old Songs for Young 
Singers, and Popular Melodies, with an Easy Accompaniment. By Mania and 
W.H. Caticorr. 2s —Cramer, Beaver, ana Co., 21, Keyent-street. 


TEW QUADKILLES, VALSEs, POLKAS, AND “DANCE 
MUSIC for the CHRISTMAS SEASON 


Cramer, I Bras, and Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


ILBERT’S WELL ARKANGED BOOK SHOW-ROOM, 

containing an assortment of 6000 Volumes suitable for Christmas, New Year, 
Wedding, Birthday Gifts, and School Prizes. Each book is marked in plain figures 
the published price, from which a Di t of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed. 
All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if full price were 
paid. A list of a small selection to indicate its character, sent De free | to all Me ge 
cants. 8, and T. GILBERT, Free Trade Booksellers, 4, Cop gs, back of 
the Bank of England, E.C. Copy the address, 


KATIS AND POsT-FREE TO ALL PARIS OF ‘THE 
UNITED KINGDOM.—A NEW CATALOGUE, containing 10,000 Volumes 
of New and Popular Books, with the published price affixed to each, from which a 
Discount of Twopenge in the Shilling is allowed.—s, and T. GILBERT, 4, ee 
buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy the address.—N.. All 
warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the full price ned 
id. Orders to the amount of £5 and upwards sent carriage free to all parts of 
United Kingdom. 
TNHE AQUARIUM. — LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp rD, Portland-road, London, W, 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d, 
W H O’S WH O 1860? ‘Twelfth Annual Edition. 


London: Barty Brorners, Cornhill. - 


In 8vo, price 14s, 


SSAYS, MILITARY and POLITICAL, WRITTEN in INDIA. 
Contents :—Military Defence of Our Indian Empire.—The Kingdom of Oude.— 
Mahratta History and Kkmpire—Lord Hardinge’s Indian Administration.—The Indian 
Army.—Army Reform, by the late Sir Henry Montgomery Laurence, K.C.B. 
London: Wat. H. Avuen and Co., 7, Leadenhall-strect. 
M. T. CICERONIS:—DE FINIBUS, 4s.; DE NATURA 


DEORUM, 63.; DE DIVINATIONE, DE FATO, 7s.; DE SENECTUTE, 
AMICITIA, ‘Is. 6d,; DE OFF PICLIS, 2s, 6d. Recensuit Hawn, ALaNvs. 


Dublinit: Hopers, et Soc. Londinii: MarsHatt, et Soc, 
Just published, price 1s. cloth, ; 
) yt HTS OF PH.ZVO (singular Compositions on the Spirits of 


War). 
and Hunt, 24, Paternoster-row; and 
23, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, . 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the FortHcominc NumBer must be 
Publisher’s by the 9th, and Brits for insertion by the 11th instant. 


50, Albemarle-street, London, Dec. 31st, 1859. 


MYHE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXL., 
|. price 6s., for JANUARY, contains :-— 
1, Orators and Oratory 
2. Bushnell on the Natural and Super. | 
natural, 
3. Wordsworth. 


No. CCXIII. 
forwarded to the 


6, Ethnological 
7. John Stuart — Liberty and 
Society. 
h. J | 8. Old English Songs and Ballads. 
4. Grattan’s Civilized America. | 9. The German Confederation. 
5. The Christian Mediation. | 10, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and Waxrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and 
Marswatt, and Co., Stationers’ hall-court. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXXIII. JANUARY, 1860. 
CONTESTS: 
| VII. Italy: the Designs of Louis Napoleon. 
| Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology 
and Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, 
and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History 
ani Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 


I, Government Contracts, 
II. The Realities of Paris, 
III. Ceylon. | 
IV. The Social Organism. | 
V. Sicily as it Was, and Is, | 

VI. Christian Revivals. 


Joun 8, King William-street, § Strand. 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 2s. 6d. 


1860, 
CONTAINS: 
Concerning Disappointment and Success. By A. K. H. B, 
British Novelists—Richardson, Miss Austen, Scott. 
Essay towards a Solution of the Gold Question, By Professor J. E, Cairnes, 
Second Paper. 
The Shakespearian very. 
By G Whyte Melville, Author of “ Digby Grand.” 
art 
Conversations with Prince Metternich. By Major Noel. 
Memoirs of Shelley. By T. L. Peacock. Second Paper. 
Two Life-Stories. By J. E. Jackson. 
Wheat and Tares: a Tale. Part I. 
The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. No. I. 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. 


London: W. Parker and Sow, West Strand, W.C. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Contents For Janvary. No, CCCCLXIX. 
I. Morocco. 


IL. East ro By the Author of “Ashley.”—Chap. I. The Lady Isabel.— 
hap. II. The Broken Cross,—Chap, III. Barbara Hare. 
Il. 1800 By Nicholas Michell. 
Lord North. By Sir Nathaniel. 
V. The Night before the Duel. A Tale of the South American War of Inde- 
pendence. By Mrs. Bushby. 
. Society of Arts Prize Essay. 
. Wind-Sown Flowers. By W. Charles Kent. 
. Central America and the West Indies. 
1X. Medieval Demonology. 
X. A Holiday Tour in Spain. By a Physician. 
XI. After the Wreck. By Francis Hingeston, M.A, 
XII. The Mysteries of the Desert. 
XII. The Channel Fleet. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Sold by all_ Booksellers and N 
Octavo, 6s. 
ENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
will be published on MONDAY, January 2nd. 
CONTENTS : 


I. The Coming Political Campaign. 
Il, The Ordnance Survey. { 
IIL. George Sand. 
IV. Modern English. 
V. Domestic Architecture, 


London: Ricnarp New Burlington-street. 
This day, Part VII., price Sixpence, 
T ALES 


No. IV., 


VI. Ben Jonson. 

VII. Greek Literature. 

VIL. John Stuart Mill on Liberty. 
IX. Lord Dundonald. 


M “BENTLE ¥.” 
CONTENTS: 
Father Mathew, by P. McTeague. 
The Double-Bedded Room, by Bon Gaultier. 
The Handsome Clear-Starcher. 
The Contrabandists, by Captain Medwin. 
Marie de Billemare. 
London: Rickarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
No. DXXXL._ Price 2s. 


1860, 


CONTENTS : 
The Luck of Ladysmede, Part XI. 
The Public Service. 


Reptios at Random in the Southern 
States. 


The Voyage of the For in the Arctic 
Seas, 


St. Stephens. Part I. 
Norman Sinclair: 


Part I. 
Mr. Bull 's Song—The Sly Little Man. 
The Elements of Drawing, 
The Last French Hero: being some 
rs of a very French Novel not yet 
Published. By Alexandre Sue-Sand, Fils, 


an Autobiography. 


TWOPENCE MONTHLY, AS BEFORE, THE 
Bors OWN MAGAZINE, Enlarged from 32 to 48 pages. 


Contents or tHE Number For Janvary, 1860. 
1, The Fife and Drum ; or, He would be a Soldier. By Captain Lascelles Wraxall. 
Illustrated by Julian Portch. 
2. All Spene the Snow. By an Old Fogie. With a View of the Hospice St. 
3. The Starry Tower: a 10 Remanas of the lish in Spain. 
4. Poetry: a Winter Scen Eng 
5. The Adventures of a ‘Cat through her Nine Lives, Narrated by Herself. 
Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 
6. The Marvels of the Microscope: Voracity of the Ameba, Living Sponges. 
Illustrated from Nature. 
7. The Caravan ; or, Six Tales told in the Desert. The Story of the Caliph Stork. 
8. Nature’s Explorers. Charles de Geer and Dru Drury, With Portraits. 
- A Band of Robbers. 
0, Charades, Conundrums, Fireside Amusements, &c. &c. Xe. 
London : 8. O. Berton, 18, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


OLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE and NAVAL 
and for J ANU ARY, contains :—The British Navy for 
1859—The Fortificatio at Sea—Education and the Staff 
Deiage—_Saeee Small Mutinies The Engineering Operations at the Siege of Sebas- 
1—Moroceo and the Moorish War—The Great Naval Problem— Our Cavalry— 

M litary Navies—Sir Howard Douglas on the National Defences—Personal Narrative 
of the ast aad War—Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month, Gazettes, 


Heese and Btackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, price 6d., Part L., being the January Number ot 


HE SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE. Articles from Mr. W. Howitt, 
Mr. E. Bich, snipe Edmonds, Dr. Ashburner, Dr. Dixon, Hon. Robert Dale 
Owen, Mrs, Crowe, Mr. D. D. Home, Rev. T. L. Harris, and other able Contributors. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Th 


E ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
for JANUARY, 1860. 

Contents:—What can Educated Women do?—La Seur Rosalie.—Onr Ten 
Thousand.—New Year’s Wishes: a Poem.—Rambles Northward.—Leiter to Youn, 
Ladies desirous of Studying Medicine —A Learned Lady.—Aberdeen Indust: 
Schools.—Notices of Books. wn Council.—Passing Events. 

London: Published by the English Woman’s Journal Company (Limited), at their 


Office, 19, Langham-place, Regent-street, W.; and for the Company by Pirgnr, 
STEPRENSON, and Spencer, Paternoster-row 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAAIN E. 
SrergoGrarus ror January, No. XIX. 
1. CHATEAU OF LAUSAUNE, SWITZERLAND. 
. THE GRECO-ROMAN SALOON, BRITISH MUSEUM, 
. BLARNEY CASTLE, KILLARNEY, 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


MHE STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 
Stipes For Janvary, No. IIT. 
1, BELZONI’S HEAD OF TOTHMES. 
2. BEND IN THE LLDR, NORTH WALES, 
3. IVORY CARVINGS, BRITISH MUSEUM. 


, Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


FOREIGN STEREO CABINET. 
Stipes For Janvary, No. 1. 


1, BURTAL-PLACE OF JOHN KEM id LAUSAUNE, 
2. SKETCH OF CHARACTER, ROUE 
3. THE “HALLE,” OR TRADE HALL. OF BRUGES, 


Lovett Rerve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


NEW SERIAL.—Price Twopence, 24 pp. 8vo, 


HE INTERPRETER for JANUARY contains : — Private 
Judgment, its Dangers and Safeguard—The Minister, a Controversy between 
Count Agenor de Gasparin and Dr. Merle d’Aubigné—Interpretation of Matt. xi., 12 
—Readings with a Sceptic in St. Matthew. 
and Co., Stationers’ s’-hall-court. 


DIAL (WEEKLY), JANUARY 71H. —Published every 
Friday Afternoon, price Threepence; Stamped Fourpence. Subscription, 4s. 4d. 
per Quarter in advance. Post-office Orders payable to Witttiam Freeman. 
Office—35, New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 


ARADAY’S CHRISTMAS LECTURES AT THE ROYAL 

INSTITUTION.—The “ CHEMICAL NEWS” (edited by Wrtttam Crooxes) will 

contain verbatim Reports of these Lectures, copiously illustrated with Engravings. 
Price Threepence Weekly. Order of any Bookseller or News Agent. 
Office :—Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


RMY and NAVY GAZETTE, and JOURNAL of the 
MILITIA and VOLUNTEER FORCES. Edited by W. H. Russzur, Esq., 
LL.D. (late Special Correspondent of the “ Times.”’) 
No. I. will be published on the 7th January, in time for the Morning Mails, 


Office (where Advertisements and Subscriptions are received), 16, Wellington-street 
North, Strant.— Sold by all Newsmen and Booksellers. 


URHAM CATHEDRAL.—THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL.- _ 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpenge, Stamped, Fiyepence, eon- 
tains :—Fine View of Durham Cathedral, restored—The Foundling Hospital—Byzan- 
tium and its Architecture—Gleanings in WwW estminster Abbey (with Lliustrations)—On 
Hinges—Civil Engineers—Legislation as to Dwellings—Highgate Cemetery—The 
Hartley Institution—Art i in the Provinces— Provincial ar -Building News 


Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In Monthly Parts, price Sixpence, 
Pause FROM “BLACK WOOD.” 
No. XXIL, ror January, CONTAINS: 
THE SURVEYOR’S TALE. 
THE FORREST-RACE ROMANCE, 
Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


1 Society—The Cost of Convict Labour—Palace of Fredricksborg— 
FA aes of Milford Haven—Fall of an Iron Bridge, &e. &e. 


Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 
With the Magazines, on January Ist, price 1s, 
POP-GUN fired off by Grorge CruiKsHank on our National 
Defences; with Illustrations on Wood by the Author. 
London: W. Keyt and Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Flect-street. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 

onved the Dane: 
Part I. 

bes M. ee Satirist and Humourist. 


Count of Elsinore. A Rainy Day with Tennyson and our 
oets, 

* _the Improbability of War with 
ater Craftsman. Part VII. The ‘Secret of the Austrian Go- 
The Czar and the Sceptic. 

The Season Ticket. No, X. The Old and | | “Wreck "a the “Royal Charter.” 


the New Year; or, Quakers Afloat and © 
Ashore. The Life and Times of Edmund Burke, 


Dublin: Arex. THom and Sons. London: Hurst and Biacxrrrt. 
HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW for JANUARY, price 2s. 6d., 


contains :—1, The National Money-Box. Part-I.—2. The Right Hon. George 
Rose. By Pr. Doran. Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck on the Principles of Beauty. 


—4. Sir Everard’s oer Unfairly ae = and Falsely Won. By John Cordy 
Jeaffreson.—5. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Dundonald’s Autobiography. By 
a Hannay.—7. Depression of the Shipping fnterest and its Proposed 

London ; Wu, H, Attgy and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


NGLO-CONTINENTAL  SOCLELY.— PUBLICATIONS. 

BISHOP COSIN’S WORK on the ENGLISH CHURCH, in Latin (1s.), French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Modern Greek (1s. 6d. each). 

PAPAL a" TESTED by ANTIQUITY. In French, Italian, German, 
Spanish (1s. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE on the IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. In French (94.), 
Italian (6d.), German (9d.), 

MASSINGBERD’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION. In French (3s.) 

BISHOP JEBB on the CHARACTER of the ENGLISH CHURCH. In French (9d.). 
On the SACRAMENTS, in French (id.) ; On ENGLISH ORDERS, in French (9d. 3 
EXTRACTS from the CANONS and ARTICLES, in French (3.); LETTER 
the BISHUP of ARRAS, in French (9d.); On the CATHOLL "CHORCH, in 
Italian (1s. 6d.) ; On CONFIRMAT ION, in Italian (6d.); HYMNS and BALLADS, 

in Italian (6d.); LIFE of S. MARY, in Italian and Portuguese (3d.). 
To Subscribers at half-price. 


The Publications mag be had of Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker, 377, Strand. The 
names of Subscribers to will be received by the Rev. Peden Mzrgicx 
Council Office, London ; ‘or the ley. Fortunes Goprxay, Beau Séjour, Jersey, 
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Preparing for immediate publication, 
HE LIFE OF AMALIE SIEVEKING. Translated from the 
German, with the Author’s sanction, by 
_ London: Loyeman, Green, Loneman, and Ropers. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 

TNYHE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Price 16s. 
SOCIAL STATICS (published by J. Cuapstan) 
ESSAYS: Scrzntrric, Potrtican, and SPECULATIVE ........... 12s, 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
DR, G, OWEN REES ON URINARY DISEASES, 
Lately published, in 8vo, price 5s. 
N CALCULOUS DISEASE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES: 
being Croonian Lectures nt before the Royal College of Physicians. By 
Gsorce Owrn Rexs, M.D., F.B.S., &c.; Physician to and Lecturer on Medicine at 
Guy’s Hospital. 
London : Loyeman, Gregn, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, price 38s. cloth gilt, 


IR BERNAKD BURKE’S (Utsrer Kine or Arms) PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE for 1860, containing :— 
A Short Account of the Origin, &c., of the Peerage. 
Scale of Precedence. 
Genealogy of Peers and Baronets. 
Spiritual Lords, 
Foreign Titles borne by British Subjects. 
Peerages recently Extinct, 
Peerages Claimed. 
Surnames of Peers, 
Titles of Eldest Sons of Peers, 
Daughters of Peers married to Commoners, 
Privy Council. 
Orders of Knighthood. 
Knights Batchelors, 
Mottoes translated, with Illustrations. 
Seats and Mansions of Peers and Baronets, 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE’S LIFE AND POEMS, 
In One Vol, Square Crown 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


HOMAS MOOREK’S POETICAL WORKS, including the 
Autobiogra Prefaces, Notes, and other Additions ; 
with a Portrait. To be had also in Ten Parts, price One Shilling each 
bd hd of MOORE’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and ‘CORRESPON- 
DENCE, edited cabs | the Right Hon. Lorp Joun RUSSELL, M.P., uniform with the above, 
To be comple in Ten Monthly Parts, = 1s. each, forming One Volume, 
illustrated with Eight Portraits and Two 
ready this day. 
London : Lonemay, Green, Loneman, and Rozerts, 


THE REV. CANON MORRIS’S LIFE OF BECKET, 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


rNHE LIFE and MARTYRDOM of ST. THOMAS BECKET, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Legate of the Holy See. By Joun Moxnis, 
Canon of Northampton. 

“A lively, clear, and interesting portrait | “The Rev. Canon Morris’s book favour- 
of the in ividual, as distinguished from | ably distinguishes itself from many other 
the statesman and ecclesiastic .”— Globe, | biographies by great clearness of diction, 

“By no writer has the story been de- | as well as by the evident care and learning 
tailed with so much veneration and labo- | employed in the research after disputed 
powered as by the learned Canon.”— | and obscure facts.”—Clerical Journal. 

cclesiastic, 


ignettes engraved on Steel, Part I. 


Londen; Loncman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts, 
WORKS BY THE REV. DR. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, OF THE ORATORY, 
Second Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


AND NATURE OF UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
THE OFFICE AND WORK OF UNIVERSITIES. 6s. 


The above three form a connected work on Teaching, 
considered in its various aspects, viz.:— 
In its abstract scope and nature ; 
In certain portions of its subject-matter ; 
And in a series of Historical Sketches. 
_ London: Lovewan, Green, Lonamay, and Ronerts. 


rE\RUTH’S CONFLICTS: Kssays on the Errors of the Day. 
By Strruen Jenner, M.A 

“This is no commonplace book,’ ’— Press, 

“These Essays are entitled, in our judgment, to a standard rank amongst the 
religious literature of the age. Christians of all denominations would do well to 
become possessed of them.”—Standar 

“This is a book worth reading. National Standard, 

London : Lone@man and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Inl Vol., price 12s, 6d. 
ICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Sir Bernarp Burke, Ulster King of Arms, Author of “ The Peerage and 
Baronetage.” Fourth Edition. 
“ Hosts of stories crowd upon us in these interesting pages.”— Times. 
___ and Co,, Paternoster-row. 
~ This da day, in Demy 8vo, Second Edition, price 6d. 
OW TO REPEL INVASION. The Rural Police of England 


an Auxiliary to Rifle Corps. In Two Letters to Artiur Kinerakg, Esq., 
ustice of Peace for Somerset. By Epwarp Harpy, K.N., Inspecting Commander, 
Coast Guard, Bristol Channel, 
London: Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
Now ready, price 6s. 
SERIES OF TEXTS FOR THE CHRISTIANS’ SEASONS. 
Printed in bold Red and Black Lombardic Type. They are very suitable for 
School-room Walls, aud have had a large sale. 
_ Narrowat Socrery’s Drrosttory, Westminster. 
ADVENT. 


OTES, QUESTIONS, AND ANSWERS ON THE GOSPELS 
for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. Pari L, price 8d. 
N pte. QUESTIONS, AND ANSWERS ON THE COLLECTS. 
price 
The above Works are recommended to the attention of Teachers in Sunday Schools 
as affording material help in catechetical instruction. 
Nationat Soctgery’s Derostrory, Westminster. 
CHOOL REWARDS AND BOOKS FOR PRIZES. A choice 
and varied Selection of Articles which are suitable for School Rewards is now on 
Sale in the National Society’s Depository; consisting of Pencil Cases, Pen and Pocket 
Knives, Drawing Instruments, Needle Cases, Purses, Pocket Books, Ink Stands, 
Microscopes, &c. 
Instructive and entertaining Books in plain and fancy bindings, which are adapted 
either for Lending Libraries or for School Prizes, are always kept in stock, and may 
jek pe 4 by “ Members of the Society” at a considerable reduction from the ordi- 


selling 
jogues will be forwarded on application to “‘ the Superintendent.” 
Nationat Socrery’s Derostrory, Westminster. 
SCHOOL REGISTERS, 
No. L, price 1s. 6d. 


EGISTER oF ADMISSION, PROGRESS, AND 
WITHDRAWAL. 
No. II., price 8d. 


CAPITATION CLASS REGISTER, containing the Forms 
required by the Committee of Council, Quarterly Tables of Fixed Subjects of Instruc- 
tion, and many other highly useful forms, 

No. IIL. price 1s, 4d. 
SUMMARY OF THE CAPITATION CLASS REGISTER. 


The above Lay vege have been arranged by a practical educationist of great expe- 
rience. While fully mong all the requirements of the Committee of Council, they 
also contain some extra Tables of very great interest both to teachers and managers of 


Natrowat Socrerr’s Derosrrony, Westminster, 


MR. W. H. RUSSELL’S DIARY IN INDIA, 
In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. cloth extra, with Tinted Illustrations, 
TS great demand for this Work having completely exhausted 
the first large impression, its publication was unavoidably postponed, to ensure 
2 simultaneous delivery. 
Any number of Copies can now be supplied. 
London: RovrtepGr, Warner, and Routixpar, Farringdon-street. 


NEW CHILDREN’S GIFT LOOK, 
In Square 16mo, cloth, price 5s,, or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


OPULAR NURSERY TALES AND RHYMES. With 170 
FS — from designs by Weir, Absolon, Corbould, Zwecker, H. K. Browne, 
olf, &e 
This is the very best Illustrated Edition of the Popular Nursery Tales, the Engrav- 
ings Nid specially designed by the First Artists, and the Text carefully selected and 
revise: 


London: Rourteper, Ware, and 1 Farringdon-strect. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION.—NEW VOLUME, 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, 
JHE YOUNG CURATE; or, Church Discipline. This new 
| Work of Fiction sets forth, in strong colours, through the medium of a Ad 
interesting story, the peculiar temptations to which this class are exposed, and 
measure which is dealt by Ecclesiastical Law to clerical delinquents. 


In this Series has also lately been published— 

THE CURATE AND THE RECTOR. By Mrs. Srrvurr. 
London: RourrepGR, Warne, and RouttEper, Farringdon-strect. 
BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS IN NINETEEN VOLUMES, 

Finely printed on good paper, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. €d, cloth, 
Y NOVEL, Volume If. By Epwaxp Butwer Lyrtron, 
Bart. With Engraved Frontispiece. 
The Volumes already issued of this Series are “The Caxtons;” “Night and Morn- 
ing ;” “My Novel,” Vol. I. 
London; Rourteper, Warne, and Rovttrner, Farringdon-street. 


NEW VOLUME BY PROFESSOR a 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 
YRICAL POEMS. By 8. BLACKIE, of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh, 
Surertanp and Knox, Edinburgh; Marswatt, and Co., London, 


Now ready, the Twenty-ninth Edition, greatly enlarged, 18mo, price 3s, half-bound, 
rY\HE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE: arranged in the 


most simple and easy Language. By a Lapy. 


Also just published, 18mo, price 1s. 4d. half-bound, 

THE CHILD’s GUIDE to a KNOWLEDGE of the ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION ; with a Short Account of its Rise and Progress: arranged in 
Simple Language i in the Form of Question and Answer, for the use of Young Persons, 
Ly a GENTLEMAN, 

London: Stmpxin, Marswatt, and Co. 
IMPROVED EDITION (1859). 
12mo, 501 pages, 3s, 6d. bound, Twelfth Edition, 

| ‘ISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; with an 

Accouut of the Present State and Resources of the United Kingdom and its 
Colonies, With Questions for Examination at the end of each Chapter, and a Map of 
the United Kingdom. By.Henry Warts, B.A, Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A, and 
Ph, Dr. Heidelberg. 

*,* The work has been carefully revised, and the information brought down to the 
close of 1853. 

Edinburgh: and Boyp. London: Mars#att, and Co. 
NEW INTRODUCTORY FRENCH CLASS-BUOK, 
Just published, containing 104 pp., 1s, cloth, 

IRST FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; or, a Practical and Easy 
Method of Learning the French Language, consisting in a Series of French and 
English Exercises, progressively and grammatically arranged by JuLEs Caron, 

Author of “ The Principles of French Grammar.” 

Also, now ready, Kry to the Work, 1s. 

*,* This Class-Book is compiled on the plan so successfully introduced in Germany 
by Professor Abn. It follows the natural mode in — a child Jearns to speak its 
own language, by repeating the same words and phrases in a great variety of forms 
until the pupil becomes familiar with their use. 

Edinburgh: Otiver and Boyp. London: Simpxry, MarsHatt, and Co. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, price 10s. 6d, 
N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By Jonn Pearson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Chester, Revised and Corrected by the Rev, TxmPix 
B.D. 
Edited for the Synpics or THE CamBripGEr University Preuss, and Sold at the 
CAMBRIDGE WakEnOUSsE, 32, Paternoster-row, London, 
Now ready, in 8vo, 1s, each, 
T"3, POPE AND THE CONGRESS (Reprinted from the 
“Times.”) 
PIUS THE NINTH AND FRANCE IN 1849 AND IN 1869. 
By the Count MonTaLEMBERT. 
W. Jarvs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington Arcade, & 69, King’s-road, Brighton, _ 
IRISH REVIVALS. 
This day, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 
HE ULSTER AWAKENING: its Origin, Progress, and Fruit; 
with Notes of a Tour of Personal Observation and Inqui 7, By the Rev. Jonn 
Were, D.D. Introduction by the Hon, and Rev. Lb. W. Nogt, 
Artaver Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Ts NUMISMATIC ATLAS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
with Portraits (216) of all the Emperors, Empresses, Usurpers, Kings, &c., from 
their cog Coins; being the Series from Julius to Romulus 
tul 
y PETER WHELAN, NUMISMATIST and ANTIQUARY, 407, STRAND, | 
Price 5s, plain ; on rollers, as a map, 8s, 6d,; folded cloth, 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
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December, 1859. 
MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


CAPTAIN M‘CLINTOCK’S NARRATIVE OF THE 
DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS COM- 
PANIONS, With an Introduction by Sir Ropgrick Muxrcntson, F.R.S. Tenth 
Thousand. With Maps, Fac-simile, 2ud numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 

LIFE OF THE RIGHT REV. DANIEL WILSON, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. With Extracts from his 
Journals and Correspondence. By Rev. Jostan Bateman, M.A., his Son-in-Law 
and First Chaplain. Third Thousand. With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 Vols, 
8vo, 28s, 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CIVIL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, WHILE CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, from 1807 to 
1809. 8vo, 20s. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 
SELECTION. Fifth Thousand. By Cmartzs Darwiy. Post 
8vo, 14s. 

MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATION examined 
with reference to the Naval, Littoral, and Internal Defence of England. By 
General Sir Howarp Doveias. With Plans. Svo, 12s. 


BECKET: a Biography. By Rev. Canon Ropertson. With 
Illustrations. Post 5vo, 9s. 
A SUPPLEMENT TO NUMISMATA HELLENICA; 


completing a Descriptive Catalogue of Ten Thousand Greek Coins, with Notes, 
Geographical and Historical, By Colonel W. M. F.R.S. 4to, 21s, 


HARMONIES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Freprnic 
Bastiat. Translated, with a Notice of his Life and Writings, by Patrick 
JamxEs F.K.S.E. Svo, 7s, 6d. 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE. Drawn by Themselves. 
Described by Rev. R. H. M.A., late Archdeacon of Ningpo. Second 
Thousand. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 93. 

THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND: Past and Present— 
Savage and Civilised. By Artuvr S, Tomson, M.D., Surgeon-Major 58th Regt. 
With Map, Plans, and numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA: a First Latin Course, comprehending 
Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, By Wa. Samira, LL.D. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE 
SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW, with Special Reference to the Doubts 
and Discoveries of Modern Times, By Rev, Rawtinson, 8vo, 14s, 

SELF HELP. With Llustrations of Character and Conduct. 
By Samugt Smirxs, Author of “ Life of George Stephenson.” Sixth Thousand, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION. 
By Lord Wrorrsste8y, F.R.S. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons Preached before the 
} a ted of Oxford. By Rev. Apam S, Farrar, Fellow of Queen’s College. 
0, 98. 


A MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: a 
Review of its Rise, Growth, and Present State. By Davin Rowtanp. Post 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
By Mrs. Jameson. A Revised Edition, with New Introduction, and much Addi- 
tional Matter and Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 12s, 

LIFE OF SIR THOS. FOWELL BUXTON. By His Son, 
Fifth Thousand, With Portrait. Post 8vo,2s, (Murray's Railway Reading.) 


THE ART OF TRAVEL; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By Francis Gatton. Third Edition, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, With 150 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES—THE LIMITS OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAMINED. Fifth Thousand. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SERMONS FOR CHRISTMAS AND EPIPHANY. 
Now ready, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN CAX- 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL, By A. P. Stanvny, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 
By the same Author, 
SINAI AND PALESTINE, in Connexion with their History. 
Sixth Edition. Plans. 8vo, 16s. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS; with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations. Second Edition. 8vo, 18s. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Third 
Edition. Ilustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ADDRESSES AND CHARGES OF THE LATE BISHOP 
STANLEY. With a Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
__Joux Albemarle-strect. 
TRADES’ UNIONS AND STRIKES. 
Now ready, price 1d., or 7s. per 100, 
EPORT OF A DISCUSSION AT MAIDSTONE, in December, 
between C. Buxton, Esq., M.P., and Mr, Facey, “a-Member of the Con- 


London: Murray, Albemarle-streect. Maidstone: F. and H. 
Just published, in 1 Vol., handsomely printed in Demy 8vo, price 12s, 6d, 


ERMONS. By George Roserts, Minister of St. John’s, 
Cheltenham, some time Vicar of Monmouth, and Author of “ Speculum Episcopi, 
or the Mirror of a Bishop,” “ Llanthony Abbey,” &c. 
London: 10, Vere-street, Oxford-street. 
Cheltenham: Henry Davies and Son, Royal Library. 
EARCH FOR DEITY: being an Inquiry as to the Origin of 
THE CONCEPTION OF GOD; an Histortcan ReskaRCH AMONG THE 
Awnctent Racrs or Manxtnp :—viz., Hindoos, Egyptians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and 
Scandinavians, and an Examiuation of the Views entertained by Alex i 
Christians, Mahometans, Saxons, and Mormons; with some ReFLEcTIONS ON 4 FuruRE 
Sratz. By J, Price 1s. 
Hotyoaxe and Co., 147, Fleet-street, London, E.C, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO.- 
GRAPHY. Vol. I. (Complete in Two.) 8vo, 14s. 
“It will take its place with Collingwood’s Letters, and our best naval 
histories.” —Atheneum. 
“This work will imprint itself on the memory for ever. It is an 
admirable contribution to the naval history of England.”—Spectator. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. Ejlited by the Rev. 
a — Harcourt. 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portrait of Mr. 


“Tt contains the history of an eventful period, written by one who 
knew much that was hidden from the outer world, and incidents to 
interest or amuse the general reader.” — Atheneum. 

These volumes are very interesting.” — Press. 

“ This new work is extremely vault le. It adds greatly to our know- 
ledge of Pitt. It throws new and pleasing light on the character of 
George III., and does justice to one of our most valuable public servants 
—George Rose himself.”— Notes and Queries. 


SAY AND SEAL. The New Work by the 
Author of ‘‘Queechy,” ‘‘ Wide, Wide World,” will be published 
immediately, as a Library Edition, with several Illustrations, 5s. ; 
and as a Cheap Popular Edition, with an Illustration, 2s, 6d. 


IV. 

THE SHAKSPEARE QUESTION. An 

Inquiry into Modern Alterations of the Text of Shakspeare, and 

Modern Additions to Shaksperian Literature, By N. E. 8. A. 
Haminton. 8vo, with fac-similes, 5s, [Just ready. 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. By 


the Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.” 2 Vols. [Just ready. 


QUITS! By the Author of “ The Initials.” 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 5s, 


vil. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By M. Guizor. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, [Just ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS.” 
TRUTH ANSWERS BEST; or, Jean and 


Nicolette. By the Author of ‘“‘ Moravian Life in the Black 
Forest.” Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 2s, 6d. 


Ix. 

THE GORDIAN KNOT. By 

Brooks, Author of ‘‘ Aspen Court.” Illustrated by John Tenniel. 
8vo, handsomely bound, 13s, 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. Part XIV. 8vo, with Plate of 
Louis X VI. before the Convention, 6d. 


xI. 
WOMEN ARTISTS OF ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Mrs. E. F. Exret, Author of ‘ Pioneer 
Women of the West.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Z A book that was positively wanted, and is replete with information.” 
—Press. 

‘* A series of bi hies int ith descripti consti- 
tullng 0 view of the age or 
another have distinguished themselves. Some of the episodes are not a 
little interesting.” —Atheneum. 

XII. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; or, Things 
Coming on the Earth. By the Rey. Dr. Cummine. Eighth 
Thousand. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

« most eloquent and masterly of all Dr. Cumming’s works.”— 
Press. 
XIII. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


THE STORY OF ITALY. By the Author 


of ‘Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ An account of all the most important events in the history of Italy 
from the earliest periods. All who may desire to obtain information upon 
the — events which have happened in Italy could not do so more 
readily or with greater pleasure than by consulting the pages of this 
agreeably-written, and well-timed little work.” —Qbserver. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA. 


30th December, 1859, 
MESSRS, THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. 
ARE PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
In 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 


TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA. 


By A BRITISH RESIDENT. 


With very numerous Chromo-Lithographic and Woodout Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. 


13, Great 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


OEMS. By the Author of “Jonn Hatirax, GENTLEMAN,” 
“A Live vor a Livz,” &. In 1 Vol., with Illustrations by Birket Foster, 
10s. 6d. elegantly bound, 

“We are well pleased with these poems by our popular novelist. They are the 
expression of genuine thoughts, feelings, and aspirations; and the expression is 
almost always graceful, musical, and well coloured, A high pure tone of morality 
pervades each set of verses.”— Spectator. 

“A volume of poems which will assuredly take its place with those of Goldsmith, 
Gray, and Cowper, on the favourite shelf of every Englishman's library.”—IJ/ustrated 
News of the World, 


RAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, with the NARRATIVE 
of a RESIDENCE in MOZAMBIQUE; 1856 to 1859, By Lyons McLxop, Esq, 
late British Consul in Mozambique. 2 Vols., with Map and eon - 
ust ready. 
UCY CROFTON. By the Author of “ Marcarer Marrnanp.” 
1 Vol., 10s, 6d, 


S BVEN By Jutra Kavanaau, Author of “ Nathalie,’”’ 
ols, 


“Nothing can be better of its kind than Miss Kavanagh’s ‘Seven Years,’ The 
story never flags in interest,”—Spectator, 


ORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S PICTURES OF SPORTING 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


ARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 

POPES. New Edition, revised, with Four Portraits, price 5s. bound, forming 

the Eighth Volume of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of 
CHEAP EDITIONS, 


HE WOOD-RANGERS. By Captain Mayne Rerp. 38 Vols., 
with Mlustrations, Just ready. 


ODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1860, 
UNDER THE Patronace or Her anp H,R.H. tax 
ninck Consort, and corrected throughout by the Nobility, Twenty-ninth Edition, 
will be ready in a few days, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
Hurst and Biackertt, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, with Engravings, considerably enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TRICTURE OF THE URETHRA, Ils COMPLICATIONS 
AND EFFECTS: a Practical Treatise on the Nature and Treatment of those 
Affections. With Cases. By Ropert Wang, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the West- 
minster General Dispensary. 
London: J. Courcaitt, New Burlington-street. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


By Hewstxicgx Wxpewoop, M.A., late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. 
. L, embracing Letters A to D. 8vo, pp. xxiv. 508, cloth boards, price 14s. 

“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually est d light reading, but no intelli- 
ent man were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day, in alonely 
ouse, in the dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than 

that which Mr, Wedgwood’s ‘Dictionary of English Etymology’ could afford him. 
He would read it through from cover to cover ata sitting, and only regret that he had 
not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. It is a very able book, of great 
research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy tales of linguistic science.” 
Spectator, 


Triipyrer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


ILFORD HAVEN. Report on the Eligibility of Milford 
i Haven for Ocean Steam Ships, and for a Naval Arsenal. By Taomas Paces, 
.E., Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. &e. Price 4s. 
London: Enwarp Stayrorp, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


IFLE VOLUNTEERS. A Manual for Rifle Volunteers; their 
Duties, Privileges, and Exemptions; the General Volurteer Act, 44 Geo. III., 
c. 54; with Instructions for the Formation of Volunteer Rifle Corps, and Model Rules 
and Regulations. By a Cierx or Ligutenancy. Price 1s., or per post for Fourteen 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
Recently published— 


Baten COLUMBIA. Papers on the Affa‘rs of, Part II., 1859. 
102 pp. Feap. Folio, with Maps, price 3s. 6d. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 1859, Part 1V. Reports on, in the Months of April, May, 
June, and July. 14 pp. Feap. Folio, price 2d. 

COSTS OF PROSECUTIONS. R port of Commissioners of Inquiry into, 178 pp. 
Feap. Folio, price 2s. 

HIGHWAYS, ENGLAND AND WALES, Abstracts of Receipt and Expenditure 
pei a Year ending March, 1857. 44 pp. Feap. Folio, with two Folding Tables, 

ice 8d. 

YELLOW FEVER AT LISBON IN 1857. Report by Dr. Lyons to the President of 
the General of Health upon, 128 pp. Feap. Folio, with Folding Plans and 
Tables, price 7s. 

STATISTICAL TABLES RELATING TO COLONIAL AND OTHER POSSES- 
SIONS OF UNITED KINGDOM, Part IV., 1857. 462 pp. Feap. Folio, price 5s. 

LOCA . — ACT. First Annual Report, 1858. 56 pp. Royal Octavo, 
price 3}d. 

DECIMAL COINAGE—APPENDIX TO FINAL REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS, 
244 pp. Feap. Folio, price 2s. 6d. 

TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF UNITED KINGDOM. Annual Statement of, for 
1858. 476 pp. Imperial Quarto, price 5s. | 

The above, ws all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may be had at very low 

Mr. HANSARD, 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's-inn-fields ; 
Messrs. EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
New-street-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster-row, E.C, 
essrs. and SONS, 
Messrs. HODGES and SMITH, } DUBLIN. 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 


LONDON. *~ 


HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


The first of this Series will be given in 


THE CRITIC & BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
OF JANUARY 7, 1860, 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, 


WITH 4 
PORTRAIT OF THE LATE JOHN MURRAY. 
Price 6d., or a Copy in return for 7 Stamps. 
Advertisements received not later than Four o'clock on Thursday afternoon. 


19, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND, W.C. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 


No. ILI. for JANUARY, 1860, contains: 


[. The Writings of Lewis Napoleon. By the Ep1ror. 
II. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
Chap. 7. An Explosion. 
» 8. Hardy’s History, 
» 9 A Brown Bait. 
IIT, Sea Dreams: an Idyll. By Atrrep Tennyson. 
1V. The late Dr. George Wilson of Edinburgh. By the Rev. Jouw Cares, D.D. 
V. American Humorous Poetry. By F. G. StzrHEns, 
VI. On yo oe of Clothes, By the Author of “ John Halifax,” “A Life for 
a Life,” 
VII, Scientific Hoaxes. . 
VIII, Whewell’s Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. 
IX. —_ and Northern Africa: a Sketch of their History. By the Rev. J. W. 
LAKESLEY. 


THIRD EDITION. 
This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
TWO YEARS AGO. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley; Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


By the same Author, 
J. WESTWARD HO! New Edition. 6s. 
3. GLAUCUS: Wonpenrs oF THE SHore. IIlustrated Edition. 
7s. 


8. THE HEROES: Greex Farry Tates. With Illustra. 


tions, 5s. 
4. PHAETHON: Loose THoveuts ror Loosz THINKERS. 2s. 
5. ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. 5s. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Voyage of “The Fox.” 3000 Copies. | Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 1000 Copies. 


A Life for a Life. 2500 Copies. | Adam Bede, by George Eliot. 2500 Copies. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. Farrar’s Science in ‘Theology. 

Lord Elgin’s Mission to Japan. | Essays, by Sir Henry Lawrence. 

Darwin on the Origin of Species. When the Snow Falls, 

Poems, by the Author of * John Halifax.” ed H. 


lomes. 
Kohl’s Travels round Lake Superior. | Richardson’s Travels in Morocco. 
The Gordian Knot, by _— Brooks. | Tennent’s Ceylon.——Usborn’s Japan. 
Against Wind and Tide.——Extremes, Burgon’s Memoir of P. F, Tytler. 
Seven Years, by Julia Kavanagh. Geoffrey Hamlyn, Ls Bee =f Kingsley. 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, Trollope’s Tuscan, 1859, 
Vaughan’s English Revolutions, Memorials of the Duchess Renée. 
The Minister’s Wooing. Life in Morocco, by Mrs, Murray. 
Kingsley’s Miscelianies, Jowett’s Thessalonians. A New Edition, 
White’s France. Ramsay’s Scottish Character, 
Sermons, by Baldwin Brown. Mayinn’s Shakespeare Papers. 
Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. The Semi-detached House, 
Correspondence of Sir G, Rose. Cumming’s Great Tribulation. 
Lucy Crofton, by Mrs. Oliphant. Thomson’s New Ze.land. 
Self-Help, by Samuel Smiles. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 
Robertsun’s Biography of Becket. ae Decade of Italian Women. 
Palleske’s Life of Schiller. Round the Sofa, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
The West Indies, by Anthony Trollope. Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. 
Thornbury’s Life in Spain. Dissertations by J. S. Mill. 
Quakerism, by J. 8. Rowntree, Hamiltun’s Lectures on Metaphysics, 
lurke’s Vicissitudes of Families, Story of the Life of Stephenson, 
Bowring’s Philippine Islands, Rawiinson’s Bampton Lectures, 
Robertson on the Corinthians. The Day of Small Things. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Volumes per Annum, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


ConsTENTS For January. No. CCLXXVII. 


OVINGDEAN GRANGE 
A Tale of the South Downs. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
PART THE THIRD. 


II. Before the Curtain. 
Ill. The Haunted House near Hampstead: a Story for the New Tier, By 
Dudley Costello. 
IV. “Un Pére Prodigue.” 
V. A German in London. 
VI. King Year. By Frederick Enoch. 
VU. Rose’s Diaries and Correspondence. 
VIII. The Swans’ March. By Walter Thornbury. 
1X. Caliban. By Monkshood. 
X. Silver Chimes and Golden Fetters; or, How the Old Year Went Out and 
the New Year Came In. By Ouida,’ In Five Chapters. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


WORKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 


“Mr. Macleod’s books are a good first fruits of the new era of economic thinkers. 
They are beyond all question the most effective exposition of the scientifie first prin- 
ciples which are to be werked out of the economic practice of this age.”—Scotsman, 


This day, _ IIL, price 4s,—Part IV. in the press. 
Parts I. and IL, +» price 4s. each, 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical. 


Principat Contents or Parts anv ILI. 

Part I.—Absenteeism, refuting M‘Culloch—Adams—schines Socraticus—Ander- 
son—Annuities—Aristotle—Assignats—Ateliers Nationaux—Axioms and Definitions— 
Bailey—Balance of Trade—Bank—Banking in England. 

Part IJ.—Banking in England (concluded)—In Scotland—In Ireland—In 1 America. 


NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ERIC.” 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
JULIAN HOME: 
A Tale of College Life. 


By the Rev. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By same AvrHor, 
The Sixth Thousand, price 6s, 6d., is now ready of 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE: 
A Tale of Roslyn School. 


EDINBURGH: A, & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


On Monday, January 2nd, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
In the Years 1857, 58, ’59. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD ELGIN; 
Author of the “ Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &c. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, price £2 2s, 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithogra, and Woodcuts from 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDIN BURGH , AND D LONDON. 


This day is published, Part VI., containing Six Numbers, and therefore price 1s, 6d., of 


ONCE A WEEK. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Part III.—Banking in America (concluded)—In France, the Mississippi S 
In Rome, China, Venice, Genoa, Sweden, Holland— Bank Money— Bank Note— 
Barbon—Baring—Bastiat— Baudeau — Bau:irillart — Beccaria—Bentham—Bill Broker 
aoe Obligatory — Bill of Exchange— Bill of Lading— Boccardo— Bodin—Bullion 

port. 

“A work of which this commercial country may justly be proud,.”—Literary Gazette. 

—- to be one of the most important contributions to modern science.”— 


Also, in One Volume, price 16s, 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Being a New System of Political Economy founded on 
the Doctrine of Exchanges. 


_ “Your definition of political economy seems to me to be the best of all that have 


been proposed... . . ach of the parts of this volume seems to me to be written b 
the hand of a master. But I have been oy ularly struck with your Chapters V. 
and VI. How I wish I could inculcate their substance on my countrymen! The 
French nation is infested with the error you call Lawism.”—Micue, CHEVALIER. 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN; AND ROBERTS. 


NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


OF 


POLITICS, LEGISLATION, seeiunanvenscinhoten SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Tue old-fashioned weekly newspaper, as regards mere 

by the Cheap Daily Press in ‘Town and iy tg and i done 
established intellectual paper, THE LEADER, will, ON AFTER SATU. 
DAY, 71H JANUARY, initiate a NEW SERIES, to be issued as 


THE LEADER 
SATURDAY ANALYST, 


CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES AND ESSAYS, 
By Writers of the highest ability in their various pursuits. 
The character of a news — will so far be abandoned that nothing will be admitted 
but SPECIALLY WRI N ARTICLES, onhene ha RECORD of the most im — 
events will still be afforded, and occasionally high ly important and historic: 
ments reprinted for future reference; but nothing will be inserted that has not andeeguas 
such revision :.nd re-writing as to entitle it to rank with the original compositions. 
The fearless ye ype of thought and expression which has ons aracterized 
THE LEADER will be continued with renewed and increased energy, and it is hoped 
that the abandonment of the mere news, and the substitution of 
A COPIOUS SET OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 
will not be me pega = ays to its old Subscribers or its new readers; for, being 
news-crammed by the dail it is anticipated that they must prefer, to the 
stale Intelligence, le commentary and powerful elucidation of the topics 
of the wee 
No EXPENSE or LaBovr will be spared in keeping together 
A NUMEROUS STAFF OF ABLE AND INFLUENTIAL WRITERS, 
WHO WILL ANALYSE AND REVIEW ALL THE IMPORTANT 
LEGISLATIVE 
POLITICAL EVENTS | SCIENTIFIC MATTERS, axp 
LITERARY PRODUCTIONS, SOCIAL OCCURRENC 


OF THE WEEK. 

Price 5d.; Stamped, 6d, A Quarter—6s. 6d. per Post. 
Published every Saturday. A Friday Edition for the Evening Mails. 
SATURDAY, tae 71H or JANUARY, 

will be forwarded on the receipt of an order and a postage stamp. 


ARTISTIC WORK 


OFFICE~—18, CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., the FIRST VOLUME of 


ONCE A WEE K. 


With upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations by Mrt1ats, 
TrenniEL, LeEcu, Woxr, CoRrBOULD, and others. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Next week, in 1 Vol. Feap 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 
THE CAREER, LAST VOYAGE, AND FATE OF 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
By Captain SHERARD OSBORN. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
In a few days, in 2 Vols, Feap. 8vo, price 12s. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PLAYS OF 


SHAKSPEARE. 


As arranged for representation at the Princess’s Theatre, and especially adapted fot 
Schools, Private Families, and Young People. 


By CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
This day is published, prico 1s., Part 47 of 
THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
9, -* Five Volumes of this History are published, price 9s. each. 


_UONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, 
This day is published, price 2s, 6d., Part XII, of 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 


SCIENCES. 
Being the Fourth Division of the ‘English Cyclopedia.” 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*,* Vol. ITI. will be goblished carly in January, price 12s, 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
Second Edition, in 2 Vols, Demy 8vo, with a Coloured Map, price 28s, 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 
Late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Honorary 
Member of the American Institute, the New York and Boston Historical 
&c.; Author of “ A History of the Netherlands,” “ Highways and Byways,” &c, 


“The chief importance of Mr. Grattan’s work at this moment consists, however, in 
its explanation of the North-Eastern d te, and of the questionable pro- 
por a, of our American cousins in the course of its ; Mr. tan’s nar- 
rative having this timely significance, that it may us on our guard in the event of 
equally unworthy treatment with respect to the dloputed ted island of St."Juan,”—Zsmes, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 
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L 
RIALMONT’S LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
Translated, with Emendations and Additions, by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., 
Chaplain-General to her Majesty’s Forces, Vols, 111. and 1V., completion, price 24s. 
Vols. I. and II., with numerous IJlustrations, price 30s. 

The Third and Fourth Volumes take up | thing, therefore, which. can as yet be told 
the history of the Duke from the battle of | in regard to the most important transac- 
Waterloo, and represent him. as an am- | tions of modern times they must tell truly; 
bassador, as a minister, and asa citizen. | while the Duke’s character is brought by 
They have been compiled from authentic | them more completely under the cogni- 
sources; namely, the private and public | zince of his countrymen than it has been, 
correspondence of his Grace, which the | or is ever likely to be, in the present, or, 
present Duke permitted Mr. Gleig to con- | perhaps, in any future generation, 
sult whenever he chose to do so, Lvery- 


2. 
( EYLON: an Account of the Island—Physical, Historical, 
and Topographical; with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Pro- 
ductions. By Sir JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, LU.D., &e. Third Edition, 
thoroughly revised; containing Two New Maps and a New Chapter on Buddhism end 
Demon Worship. With Nine Maps, Seventeen Plans and Charts, and Ninety Wood 
Engravings. 2 Vols, 8vo, 50s. 


TALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the 
Right Hon. JAMES WHITESIDE,M.P. Third Edition, revised; with a New 
Preface, relating to the Events which have occurred in Italy since the Year 1848. 8vo. 
(£erly in January. 


4, 
EAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS: Series of Excur- 
sions by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by JOHN BALL, M.R.LA., F.LS., 
President. With Eight Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, Eight Maps, and 
numerous Wood Engravings. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised; with some Corree- 
Square Crown 8yo, 21s, 


5 
RAVELS IN PERU AND MEXICO. ByS.S. Hitt, 
Esq., Author of “Travels in Siberia,” &e. 2 Vols, Post 8vo... [On Friday next. 


yi 
ARON BUNSEN’S WORK ON EGYPT’S PLACE IN 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Translated RELL, M.A. The 
Fourth Volume, with numerous Hieroglyphics, Diagrams, and  thdeem 
n January. 


M ‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL of the various Céuhtries, Places, and 

pal Natural Objects in the World. With Six large Maps.....:....2 Vols. 8vo, 638, 


8. 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of-COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL 
NAVIGATION. With Maps and Plans. New Edition, containing much additional 
Information . 50s, 


9. 
EITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY OF GEO.- 
GRAPHY. Forming a complete General Gazetteer of the World. New 
Edition, rectified to May, 1859. 8vo, 30s, 


10, 
AUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political ; containing a succinct Account of Every 
Country in the World, Edition; with Seven Maps and 
p. Svo, 10s, 


R. ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES Classified.and Arranged go as to facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. Ninth Edition aoreasees Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


12, 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, including his 
Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” People’s Edition, uniform with the 
People’s Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Essays, To be had in Seven Parts, price One 
Shilling each Vols. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


13, 
ORD MACAULAY’'S HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the ACCESSION of JAMES II, New Edition of the first Four Volumes of the 
Octavo Edition, revised and. corrected boseds 7 Vols, Post 8vo, 42s. 


i lk 
ORD MACAULAY’S. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS contributed to the “Edinburgh Review.” People’s Edition, uniform 
with the People’s Edition of the Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works. ‘To be had in Seven 
Parts, price One Shilling each. ......:... 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


OUTHEY’S DOCTOR. . Complete in One Volume. Edited 

by the Rey, J..W. WARTER, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate he Square Crown 8vo, 21s, 


erry ‘ 16, 
OUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY ; AND RISE AND: 
PROGRESS OF METHODISM. Fourth Edition, revised by the Author’s Son, 
the Rey. C. C. SOUTHEY, M.A. ... 2Vo 8. Crown 8yvo, 12s, 


17. 
OUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Con- 
taining all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes.. The First Collected 
Edition, with Portrait and Nineteen Vignettes .............../.. 10 Vols, Feap. 8vo, 358. - 


18, 
E. L.S POETICAL WORKS: comprising the 
e IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GOLDEN VIOLET, 
the TROUBADOUR, and POETICAL REMAINS. With Two Vignettes by R. 


wh 19. 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, with 126 Illustra- 
tions. on Steel and Dedens by CHARLES BENNETT, and a 
Preface by the Rev, CHARLES Feap. 4to, 21s. 


pus WASHINGTONS: a Tale of a Country Parish in the 
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